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(TO KEITH'S INTENSE SURPRISE, SHE SAID, AS IF HE WEBE AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, ‘'I'M 80 GLAD YOU'VE COME !’’; 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 


a 


OHAPTER I. 


Ture was nothing remarkably pictaresque 
or attractive about Barton. It is an eminently 
prosaic country town, thriving and pros-: 
perous, yet with no large manufactory, no 
special industry. Barton, in a word, was 
famous for nothing! I ehanced to be the 
second largest town in Loamshire, and was 
looked up to Nees Af the score or so of little 
villages which nestled round it in a ten miles’ 
radius; but a visitor from Birmingham or 
Leeds, nay, even from Colchester or Yar- 
mouth, would have thought very little of its 
importance, and voted it decidedly behind 
the times. 

Bat Barton was quite satisfied with itself. 
It was very conservative, and so felt con- 
tented not to advance, so long as it did not go 
back. For a century it had supported two 
lawyers, three doctors, a bank and a police- 
station, besides two streets full of thrivin 
shops, The number of the shops varied, that 





the men of law and medicine kept always 
stationary. Again and again, from time to 
time, an attempt had been made by an enter- 
prising young , or a smart lawyer to 
infringe this custom, but there had always 
been the same result—failure. 

Of the two lawyers practising in Barton, 
at the time of our story, one was a bachelor, 
the other a married man with fourteen 
children, and a wife whose friends always 
declared she had made his fortune, while her 
enemies (and she was just the woman to have 
enemies) retorted that had she brought him a 
million of money he would have paid a heavy 
price for it by marrying such a termagant, 

John Norman never confided his private 
opinion on the success or failure of his mar- 
riage to any human creature. He was rather 
a favourite in Barton. He was a clever man, 
and the only wonder was he had been 
content to vegetate so long in a small country 


town. 

Perhaps the truth was he could not afford 
to move. Fourteen children are not brought 
up for nothing, and, besides, if ever woman 

pi-Taakae money fly, that 


. 





omen was certainly Matiids Norman né- 
ord. 

The lawyer was not a native of Barton. 
Indeed, a great many people could remember 
his coming there, seven-and-twenty years 
before, in answer to an advertisement of old 
Mr. Ford’s for a senior clerk. 

John Norman was only five-and-twenty 
then, young, handsome, with an air of dis- 
tinction the Barton ladies were not used to 
see at their tea-parties, and a halo of 
romance round him for two reasons. No one 
knew his history, and he wore deep mourning 
for the young wife who had given her life for 
her baby’s. 

It is not too much to say that any one of 
the eligible damsels in Barton would have 
accepted the post of consoler to Mr. Norman 
and mother to his little boy; but there 
seemed a peculiar fitness in the young 
widower's proposing to his employer's 
daughter. 

r. Ford was well on in years, and quite 
willing to retire. He had always been 
promeen asa “warm” man, and Matilda 
was his only child. People said the olerk did 
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well ye Ernst qn the day when he magried 
Miss and went home with her to the 
lawyeuts red bri¢k hogse. 

e?, that wedding was a querter of a cen- 
tury old now, and there were thixteen “‘ con- 
sequences "” of it. Old Ford hed long been 
gathered to his rest. It was found he had 
sunk all his savings in an annuity. So all 

’s fortune consisted of the business. 

However, as the practice was good, and 
her husband a sharp, clever man, things 
weat well with them, and bly, bat for 
the fourteen olive brancher, and Mrs, Nor- 
man’s unlimited love of epending, by this 
time they might have saved a handsome com- 
petency. 

As it was, they had saved nothing, not a 
penny piece. It was whispered, too, that the 
business was falling off. Certainly John 
Norman had grown to stoop am good deal, and 
there was a troubled anxious look on his face. 


His wife was neither troubled ions, 
but decidedly cross. Fourof hen. daagpeters 
were “out,” and no yong aes Same come 
ay and asked vo eee 

wv, en her demands wete not. 
complied with so readily ageféemerly, ond’ 
the woman’s narrow min nature 
stooped: openly to remi that 
it was to her he owed every 

He was a weak mam Ge . weak. 


He knew he was in the- yet he 
yielded to his wife becgnse he dould nob stand’ 


patty elights 
lawyer had semé: 
he was ate 

A tavonritevwiti-all his 
about that mos} of his 
away from Barton. He 
stranger to the little countey town, when. at 
eigateen he took a desk in hfs father's offite:| 
as artioled clerk, 

Keith loved his profession, ‘and got on at it. 
Perhaps the heving so few attractions in 
his home made him more devoted to his 
business daties. He had beem a falb 
fied ged soliciter for five years, and had only 
remained with his father because the aa 
himeelf had always: given hia son to 
stand he shonld one day snoseed 
partnership first, at: John Normen’s death 
the whole connestion, that was what Keith: 
regarded as a certainty. 

Otherwise he would never have stayed's day 
alter he was ‘‘ admitted.” Mrs. Norman 
made him far too uncomfortable at: home 
for him to have any affection for his father’s 
house, 

Judge of his surprise and indignation when 
one Jane day Mr. Norman announced calmly 
that Bryan (his second son) having jnst passed 
hia final examination would enter the office, 
and there not being room for three of the came 
family Keith bad better look out for another, 
opening as scon as practicable. 

** T oall ié crnelly unjust!" 

Keith at this time was nearly twenty-eight. 
He was tell and well-bnilt ; he had clearly. cut 
features, a thoughtful, intelligent expresaion, 
and large dark erey ey ea, 

Te was a good. face, and one to be. trusted, 
even though just now it was fall of anger and 
indignation, There was vary little resemblance 
between Keith and his father, who looked—if 
such a thing could ke true af the prosperoua, 
self-satisfied lawyer—very much ashamed of 
himeself, 

And Keith had cause to he ancry. He 
had known perfectly he could haye. de- 
manded a far higher ealary than the paltry 
two ponudg a-week which had been doled ont 
to him for the lant five years, 


| to get on 1! 


|) taan's 

| “Teoulé@mot: help it, Keith,” 
nt relieved, 

af cast the 


; Norman should 
fail to hear it. You same-here as clerk to her 


Hutuge psrtmerabip, and now w thas was to bes) 

n’s andenes his! 

“ I can’ afford to give you more,’ had ‘been 
Mr. Norman’s excuce at the time of his son’s 
being admitted; ‘bus you mey as well. ate. 
with me, you will be-gaining experience, a 

of course, increasing the practice is all for 
your own good in the end.” 

And now the blow had come. After con- 
siderable hesitation and beating about. the 
bush, Mr. Norman had suggested to Keith 
that he should seck another. situation—had 
confessed that he intended Bryan to be hia 
ao a boy of twenty-f Bry: 

* Bryan, y four — an, 
who hates the sound of law; and was- plncked 
twice for his last-exam.! I ae 
of suck a partrer, sir; but I think I have 
been cruelly deceived. Do youfaney Tishould | 
have wasted these last‘five 
office but for a belief T should soon have 
share in the connestion ? 

‘* Tean't help ia ental -Mth Néeany; wese 
wg You've no idem how hard Ime y 

sith, 


“ Well, I thine = condaah erally un- 
A ote, NOONE. Tie tale Sen. the 
Tr. 
town of Bartom: would enti 
verdict. 





endorse the 
a a sae talent, Keith, you're safe 


“Tt am 
man, 
before: 


weak man that wae, to 
eon his wife: “ Yow seo, when 


honcurebie profession | ’* 
ei endred | eit 
you know 


takes: care no one 


married ber; and succeeded’ to the 
business,” 

Mr. Norman looked on the ground. He 
never spokea.wortla word against his wife. 
Never > were moments ant bet 
deewsed bisippoeperity dearly pnrch t 
the slights endunkindness meted ont «. 
firstborn had been a hitter pain to 

he had never been brave enough: 

rise Eadtive detense. onli 

slowly Keith’s-eyes. 
him—s-| 9 almost pityingly-on his- It 
dawned on himevyen his own lot; ; 
what be-had grown 40 consider 
was far lens peiafél than that of the man who 
was tied for life to such a wife as Matilda: 
Norman. 

“7 don't. suppose if is your: own, doing; 
Howry but you might have given me a 

int. 

“IT wish now L an — ones, meee 
never quite gave u @ mans 
Metilda. Then, you seo, lknew that. Br 
was so incorrigibly idle, and. so hated 
that I always fancied: he would either fail to. 
pass the required exams or else refuse to enter 
my profession, then things would have been 
easily arranged.” 

Keith looked straight inte;his father’s am 

‘Of course, under. the circ 
will. waive the usual notice, sir. Ishall — 
Barton to-morrow.” 

‘‘ To-morrow |’ Mx, Norman stood ' 
“ Why, sur 
you meet 

‘* This: is: quarter day,” said. Keith, coolly, 
* T have just received my.salary, and, I. have: 
saved a trifle, quite enough to keep me until 
something turns op. I could.not:break bread 
with Mra. Norman again, LI believe is would 
choke me. I must go back to-night for an 
mage to pack, and then I shall leave Oakdale 

or ever.” 


"\aamaghten, the 
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faly — this ia the-last drgp in the torregt of 
— whiolt has pursued me from g@hild- 


It was all true—perfectly true. John Nor- 
| af could not-deny one single word. 
“Ty is w trying: position for a woman to 
ria a stepmother,” he eaid, slowly. 
‘* Not in this instance. I was only a year 
when married . Norman, Ifshe 
had so willed it I need naver have known I 
was her stepchild, since it seems my own 
lefé no kith or kin to claim an interest 
in her son.” 
It was the first time the deadwife had ever 
been mentioned between thems, Keith knew 


ne of his mothe# save that her 
life when his began. 
Mex Norman hesitated amoment, and then 


id quietly, — 

‘ou. are mistaken-there, Keith. Your 
ontaat left:both paremés, brothers and sisters 
to.mourn her loss. She was farabove me in 
rank, and they never forgave hermarriage. It 
isepainfal subject to-meeven now; batif we 
\are.to part, lowe ifite you to tél you this 
muchof your relatims, They. dead, 
the eat loam hind, Seabed, nemae of 
their ants sprvive:. I have: never 
troubled to make ingpities«or even to.sindy 
the peerage. When | lest your mother, aay 
connection with: Handley Grange wes at ap 


 Agd thename?” 
“Your one was: Gord Munro; of 


ee 


nase, title, ploy ly 
Brae Se 
: in an 


pets pat ameter in her 


ee eee 
tm. anda 
me. To ba 0 fe nos> in 


man’s nature; sm. earce ae a oe ae er —s 
children came L’ —— 
not be a 7 
“And yor: Heard nothing all these: 
years of ‘ Grange?" 
“Note ‘a 
“Does phadtoow—Mrs. Norman, I remy 
“Eat you are an Earl's grandson?” 
Norman, smiling. ‘‘ Ske has be 
it. My/darling ne Coes Ses her Ss 
when she became my, wif 
satterly anenitedto onr’poverty. I Hone = whoa 


| mentioned her birth to Matilda. Why, if i 


— bave: dragged Lord Munro's. 
co vo na ae. ag and tried to 


Tnmgine oho wen argiteaneutr. " 
“ You bear-no malice, I hope, Keith?” 


The young man drew himself up. 

“ Not to father; but I think among 
you all I have been hardly dealt by.” 

You are sure to éall om your feet.” 

Keith sighed: 

“ez poche I shall succeed. I believe I have 
it in me to carve out a name and fortune for 
myself; but I doubé ifi either will make- 
amends to me for being cast forth like an 
alien from my father’s houge.” 

He shook hands;with Mr, Norman and left 
the office. The elder man. understood 
was.going that afternoonto see.a client rr 
distance, and would not return to Baxton till 
the next morning,. When. he, went. back to 
Oakdale his firsthorn would have quitted _ 

Keith went.ouk into the High-strest. with: 


ill,| fevered brow and aching, heart. be ma gr 


definite.plan. of action, no fixed. scheme. for 
the future, The. blow had, fallen-on him too 
8 Only one step he had asiready 
settled in hia mind, he would go to Landon. 
It. seemed to. the young man that some- 
maeee tate anne vastness of the. modern 
Babylon he must sorely find. not only fame 
and fortune—somehow he feli no anxiety 
shen those—but friends and.semeone to care 








He bad pat op with it simply because of the 


Keith!” 
| “I can’t help it, father, I'm nos.revenge- 


him. 
He.did not turn his steps. towards Oakdale, 
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be act ain oxoid | meting with with 
his apes er, Ws seven 
Mra, Norman a i alias gi girls ad 
ota wt an oven Sa {pamoo. a ie , 
gare), and. he could make ie | 
f AAT ABODE nay? ba absence, an 
yy ey Q on ere they 
Topas of music and carda,. 
<< . foliew: ont; this. left, him: with four 
long: honra; om. hia ‘ Usually, Keith’s 
en never hung. heayi He. wonld; have 

— i ‘ Ha08 found — 
to-day, ba feltho. dno$ seek his.old haunts. |) 
Heid not went to, meet % Aipgle acquaint 
anes, for ifsa; spaak of his. departure, 
and. he knew teh the a would provoke. 
blame on his, father's. condacs. No, poor 
Keith longed bathfor one thing— aclitnde, 

He walked. on: and on 38.0ne-who does: not 
know. fatigue, until at last tho streets, nay, 
even the prim subarbsvof Baxton. were "tete: 
behind — he found himeel# ont in the open 
country, miles away from Oakdale; and: with: 
no house within sight,: On one. side of him 

a thick weods on. the other. the. heantifal 
grounds ok Landalo Park 

Though -he had: lived: at Barton go long, he 
had never before been through Landale 
thoogh it was.only- seven miles off. There- 
was, in fact, a very bitter fechiag- at Oakdale} 
respecting. the master: of the Bark, 

Keith had never seom him, bat-hehad heard}: 
the story from: bis father’s point of view, and} 
thought the lawger had some right to- feel: 
a the- Fords. 

‘or years, Or~ mora had}! 
managed. - Tuandale affairs; Three Harle 
had bsen- old Mx, Pord's-clients; and the 
present nobleman had! always been on the 
beat of terms with the old geatierpsa : but-}} 
the dey he tock John. Norman into partner. |) 
ship Lord Landale- removed his patronage. - 

He did it with the utm “courtesy, My, 
Norman admitted: thas. wrote.& note j, 
saying that as he was starting for a long 
foreign, tong, and mi ry be absent from } 

Loamghire for years, . oe it best to 
transfer the management of ‘his estate to,a 
London lawyer. 

It was perfeotly feasible that the Fart’ 

might find it more conveyient in his flying 

ts to England to call on a legal adviser 
in the Temple than to consuls with one at 


Barton, and probably, neither Mr, Ford nor | 


his son,in-law. would heave. felt injured b 
the change been made only during “Lord ran 
dale’s absence, - 

But the Earl’ was away barely two years, 
and when-he retyraed to Lioamshire, nas ony 
did’ he still keep. his affairs under London 
management, but he quietly avoided all tea 
course with James Ford. 

If he met the old gentleman in. the street. 
he was as cordial as possible, and would 
carry him off, in spiteofhis protests, to lunch 
atthe Park; but though kind and friendly 
when brought facetofacewith the old lawyer, 
Lord Landale never seemed to remember his 
existence ay-from him, and ta the.old 
man’s chagrin noved™ included Mr. and Mrs, 
Norman in the “ mixed" halls, which given 
once or twice a year at the Park did very 
much to.make the nobleman.popular. 

Jebn Norman declared Lord Landale's con. 
duct wag. personal slight to him, aud wanted, 
his father-in-law to demand an) explanation, 
but the old man was.too wice,. 

“ Great folks. have a righs to their fancies, 
Jack,” he he said, siesply. ‘ Lord Landale waa 
free to take his. business.qut of our office, and 
I don’t expect the loss of one client. ’ll rnin 
us. Besides, every one knows he’s gone to a 
London man, it’s. not.as thongh he'd changed. 
to Flint over the. mh I'm nos’ going,to.pick 
® quarrel with bata rl for, your sake, soryou | 
and Mattie mast.jnuat bury a ievance,’’ 

And they hi hed to bur as. it's, sting 
rankled, ladies ta. come ( e. Bord ing i in his 
grave than), a weed be Conntess:came home 
to the Park, and Mre. Norman, strongly 
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| sepins hen huaband's advige, por upes the 
l 

Ié: wag, not. unless. you looked 
into. py ee ss octor’s wives and 
) the cler mat ai eh mother of the 
wee laws i bas con. 
sidering the p patony eligved Landale 
had Wented them, x ys a - sir ange 
thing for them.to « ‘acquaintance. of 
his, wife, and 1esultg poxed if, Wasa mistake, 
for thongh-Lady Landale’s, ponies drove 
down Barton High.street, and 4 actaally 
Pwr On; SOE DONE Mra. Prettyman, who. lived in 


Wy ke long: tailed 
pa al ve yD, at.Oakd 
bh. was ys * 


ak school, “ coming 
years thak Lac 


home ding epee Mak 1 ¥ Teansele, 

cwarstar in Loam- 

Shire, sone ike Bn her huaband took ber abroad, and. 

very soonilanans meet bes death. be Pe 
meyer re-Vis 

shee sah by i, time gossip said hig, 


age 0. mspke her ¢é.ut in 

mae and t a. her Proper place in, the 

nt ye 

Keith Norman heer the story oyer and 

dcelsog of ie = aes pen ee atall aboxa 
jde¢ 106 ibs! Genie ® 
ak ee i aa a 
: employ, bin my 


— ee 
ores ich ad 
ee 

thea y 
Lae) ras earl, ores times. 
ad exany) an bisth omni 
n 


3 on 5 BOT Put 
a. erat 


r., say 7, be, faithfal, to. the, 
dead | is not in man’s nature,’” thought Keith 


bisoriy. «6, aay arlene Lord Lan: 
a hed ‘arnt Tito, the. wecd, and, was, 


inter. tore of, the windin, 
,maze-like path brought bim face to face wi 
girl, .who sat,on the.trank of a fallen 
den hat-bad fallen off, a 
h in longs. waves , 
over | ith, wag. quite. certain. 
er. her, before, He.conid nok 
have forgotten that Te bie? wistfal faoe, thosg 
dark blue, Fie To, higintanse surprice, ehe 
turned to him ag-thopghhe had beep, an old 
 aoquaintance,. 
‘*T am so glad you have come!” 
Keith started; hareally did not know what 
to ay to this. very , address. from, a 


st 

“'T beg yose pardon,’” and he howed, litle, 
stiffly, 4 the young lawyer waa, not in.the, 
least a “ladies! m a ‘‘] am afraid there is 
some mistake. I: 4, think, I have the 
pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

The young lady laughed as. otere much 


“T always heard that. ish people were 
very leone ” she said, simply; “ but I. have 
loat my way, and aprained my foot besides. 
Surely yonare nos going to refuse, to help me, 
peer we don't happen. to have been intro. 

Tho merriment was infeetions. Despite all 

we bediqane iy through. that. day; Keith Nor- 
@95.a,.amile, 

a I assure A shall be prond to: be of any 
use to you, but Iam afraid you must, be. at 
some diatance from home.if yeu live at Banton 
es ear lady, quickly, 

‘I don’t,” arnad qonné y,.gu 
Live at Lan ig, is;close, hy.” 

* Landale! Do. you: mean the E Park,?” 

“Of course; E,dal” retorted the girl ‘I 
don't think there is, any, other. houge. at. Lan- 
dade where I could live." 

. “You must have come.a long, way. The | 





Ww apna oa. some Srresat ate, 
es patie spk an itnde, was.|, 


lodge gates are qnite & . mile trom even tiie 
beginning of this wood.” 

“T never went. near the lodge gatrs. One 
end of the wood ig quite clogs to. the Park—to 
the.housg, I meap, I can get into it from the 
drawing-room window in five Minutes. Of 
course, I came that way; and, I;don’‘s heliewe I 
am more than a. quarter: ‘of a mile,iram home, 
if only I. knew which way tg turn,’ 

She looked at Keith as though she delivered 
the solution of the problem into his hende, 
That young man felt decidedly. at a, loss. 

“You see,” he remarked, slowly, “I never 
was here before. And, besides, I don’t. know 
Lord Landale. He might think I was tres- 
passing if I saddenly appeared in his private 
grounds.” 

‘*Papa-is nota tyrant,” returned the young 
lady; decidedly. ‘‘ Besides, I think he would 
rather welcome a perfect army of trespassere 
than that I should spend the night here, as I 
certainly shall, if you don’t help me.” 

There was not the slightest spice of coquetry 
jin her manner. Evidently she was aceustomed 
to find willing servants in everyone she met; 
and:this stranger's hepitation seemed to her 
jmost unaccountable. 

“* Will you stay here,” asked: Keith, gravely, 
“while I try and find the path? You are 
(Bure it is near here ?”’ 

“Tam not-sure of anything 1” replied Lady 
Joan, “except that I had been out about ten 
yminatea, when I sat down and feilaslesp—it 


‘woke up, Ir suppose-T tools the wrong turning, 


4 for I walked and walked till T wae quite tired, 


and yet I never seemed to get any farther. 
4 When I twisted my: foot; I knew there was 
‘nothing for it: but to sit down and wais till 
/someoné came,” 


strange task, 

From Lady Joan’s spesch he: gathered that 
the: wood extended: in a kind of semicirele, 
and thatone end-of if must be in the-Landale 
grounds. 

Dee only thing he bad to guide him was her 
assertion that she: came out. of the honse by 
the drawing-room windows. 

This room had been built new at the tims of 
the Earl's marriage, and waaone of) the lions 
of the. Park. 

Keith knew it was até the extrame south of 


nd. | the mansion ; therefore, by steering daeagouth, 


he must in time come to the lost path, 

He walked en quickly. Ho,had-elaeat far. 

{ten his own trovbles-in. the atrangensss of 
thedeenting that had befallen him. 

He-had:not even heard: of Lord Landale’a 
return. Hoe waa.prabably the psrson.in Loam. 
shire whom it would least adfeot; and yet he 
had been chosen, by fate to halp Lady, Joan qué 
of hen ddamma, ' 

‘* No wonder the Earl mourns -her mother if 
the a was wna toad i a - 
thought, gravely, and then he foun ae 
laughing ® little bittenly as he reflected whay 
golden. visiona Mra, Norman would ‘aye 
indalged bad. only this adyeature befailen hex 
handsome. Bryan. 

A wood is.sboutas. perplexing to a siranger, 
ag the far famed maze at, Roaher ville, 

Keith took the precantion to. mark hig, way 
by cronging the trees occasionally op either 
~ witha pieoeof white chalk be fogad in 


He could hardly believe his eyes. when, 
before he had: been-away from Lady Joan five 
minutes, aa: abrupt twist of the nasrow psth 
broughs him in fali face of the, grand old home 
of the 

And to, {900 with, scmathing else, A 
tall, lopking man, who had, evidently 
just emerged izom the house, looked. up, a6 tha 
intruder with very natural surpzige. 

“ Haye.you, lost, One way.?'’ he asked, and 
in spite of his astomishment there waa nos.the 
least, hantemr ox annoyance.in bis tone, 

“No, Lord Landale,” replied Keith, guessing 
the peex'a identity aa.a matter of course, “Ty 

was. walking in the woods, when I me}, your 
| daughter, who asked mo to find the nearast 





+was-so hot, I couldn’t: help it. Then, wen I 


Keith had no alternative but to start on bis: 
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way to her home. I represented to Lady Joan 
you might consider my search trespassing, bat 
she seemed of opinion you would overlook that, 
as it was undertaken at her wish.” 

**You don’t mean to say she has lost her 
way?” said her father, anxiously. 

“ The difficulties will soon be over now. I 
can take you to her in five minutes.” 

They started together, more like old friends 
than the acquaintance of a minute. 

Keith wondered if the peer would have been 
quite so cordial if he had known his name. 

They found Lady Joan in the same spot 
where Keith had lefther. She welcomed Lora 
Landale with a smile, 

‘You were quite right, papa,” she said, 
brightly. ‘You said I should lose my way, 
and you see I did. In fact, I should probably 
have spent the night in the woods if fate had 
not sent me a friend in need. I hope you 
have thanked this gentleman—I do not know 
his name. I told him mine, but he never 
volunteered his,’’ 

Lord Landale smiled on her with a tender- 
ness which showed how dear she was to him ; 
but, to Keith’s surprise, there was a sadness in 
his expression. It really seemed as though 
thie bright, winsome creature, so fall of health 
and beauty, was regarded by her father with 
anxious eyes. Perhaps, the young man 
decided, if Lady Joan were like her mother, 
the Earl fea she, too, might die young; 
but the fear seemed utterly groundless. Never 
had he gazed on such a radiant picture of life 
and health as this fair daughter of the 
Disneys. 

‘I will tell it you, Joan,” said her father, 
quietly. ‘‘ Unless I am much mistaken, this 
is Mr, Keith Norman, the grandson of an old 
friend of mine.” 

— marvelled he should care to call Mr. 
Ford his ‘'old friend,”’ since he had so 
pointedly refased the acquaintance of the 
lawyer's family; but he hastened to correct 
the Earl’s mistake. 

“I beg your pardon, Lord Landale,” he 
said, gravely, “but I am not Mr. Ford's 
grandson. I am only Mrs. Norman's step- 
sen.”’ 

‘Precisely. I thought I implied as much ; 
you are the grandchild of my old friend 
Manro, of Studley Grange. I should have 
known you anywhere for a Keith, you have all 


their featares.” 


Four-and-twenty hours before Keith would 
have decided Lord Landale was growing mad, 
now he began to understand the peer might 
have known his mother, and that it was pos- 
sibly for her sake he had fought ehy of the 
man who had so speedily forgotten her. 

“You must coma home and dine with us,” 
said Joan, prettily. ‘Do you know you area 
sort of cousin of ours 7" 

‘* Barely not!” 

“Joan is right,” said her father, frankly. 
“The Keiths and the Disneys are related, 
though I confess the connection is too distant 
for me to defineit exactly. You had better do 
as my daughter says, and dine with us, 
unless,’ and he looked hard at the young man, 
‘Mrs. Norman has brought you up to regard 
me as a kind of hereditary foe.” 

‘Mrs. Norman and I seldom think alike,” 
said Keith, frankly. ‘‘She has never quite 
forgiven me for presuming to exist. For years 
I have been one too many in my father’s house, 
and to day things have come toa crisis. Mra. 
Norman's son is to have the partnership 
promised me from boyhood, and I am to go 
out into the world and make my fortune.” 

“The very best thing that could happen to 
you,” was Lord Laadale’s brisk rejoinder; 
‘‘and do you really mean that you have left 
Oakdale for good ? " 

‘*T am going back to pack up, thatis why I 
was wandering here. Mrs. Norman is going 
out to spend the evening. I am waiting till 
she has left the house before I go there to put 
my things together. Perhaps it ia « revenge. 
fal feeling, but I think that to break bread 
with her again woald choke me.” 





Lord Landale smiled, asif he did not at all 
blame the sentiment. 

“I shall change my invitation,” he said, 
kindly. ‘It is past six now ; I propose you go 
back to Oakdale (he was as carefal as Keith 
not to say ‘home ') at once and pack up; bat 
don’t go to London to night, come and sleep at 
the Park. Iam oe to town myself to. 
morrow, and I rather think I may be of some 
use to you. Anyway, one day’s delay in begin. 
ning to make your fortune can’t matter 
much,” 

Keith thanked him warmly. He had as 
little of the syoophant in him as most men. 
He would have been grateful at this moment 
for kindness from any trae hearted map, but 
he would have been more than human had 
he not felt a thrill of gratification at the 
vexation in store for his step - mother. 
when she learned (things travelled very 
swiftly in Loamshire) the hated half-brother, 
whom she taught the children to look on as 
inferior to themselves, and had hounded from 
her house, had left it to become Lord Lan- 
dale’s guest. 

The Earl's own carriage took Keith back to 
Barton. With feelings a little akin to those 
of John Gilpin’s wife, he alighted a few yards 
before he reached Oakdale. He entered the 
house with very mingled feelings. 

Little as had been the kindness meted out to 
him there, it was yet his father’s house, the 
only home he had ever known, and a strange 
feeling of loneliness oppressed him as he went 
into his own room for the last time, and began 
a? i) ~ tion ed goons it for etm 

he door opened presently and a young 

gil appeared. It was Mrs. Sasaas fourth 

aughter, the only one of the children for 
whom Keith entertained any real love. 

Her mother ofsen declared Kathleen was 
no true Ford. Ocertainly she was a great 
contrast to her sisters, for while they seemed 
to have no hearts at all poor Katy had 
rather too much. 

She was a gentle, obliging, sensitive little 
thing, whose warm, generous nature was al- 
ways leading her into what her mother 
called ‘‘imprudence ’—a child who cared for 
nothing in the world so much as love, and 
= from her birth had received but little of 

at. 

She was not pretty at seventeen. Katy 
was at an awkward age. She looked—her 
mother said a dozen times a day—all legs and 
arms. Her complexion was sallow, and her 
great, dark K px were almost too large for her 
thin, pinched face. 

‘Oh, Keith! Are you really going away?” 

“Ah! Katy. You are just in time to bea 
good Samaritan and help me with my pack- 


“ But where are you going, Keith?” 

‘To London, to-morrow,” not caring to tell 
her of his brief visit to Landale Park, lest the 
knowing of it should bring her into trouble 
with her mother. 

** To London—for good, Keith?” 

“Not for ill, I hope, child.” 

“ Bat why?” 

He softened the tale in telling it to her, for 
it was her own mother, her own brother, 
through whom he had suffered, and he could 
not bear to hurt her. 

“ You see, Katy, I must in to make my 
fortune some day, or how 8 I ever get that 
cottage where you are going to keep house for 
me and collect as many stray cats and dogs 
as ever you please? ” 

** Bat you will come back? ’’ she pleaded. 

‘* Wouldn't it be better if you cancome to 
me, Katy?” 

‘* Bat mamma?” 

“Mrs. Norman has ten daughters, Katy, so 
I think she can spare me one,” replied Keith, 
cheerfully ; ‘‘but remember, child, the for- 
tune may take a long time to make. You 
mustn’t grow impatient.” 

‘‘ And you will write to me, Keith ?” 

“Of course; and you must send me plenty 
of long letters in return. The penny post will 
be @ great comfort to uz. Mind you tell me 





all the news, and what grand husbands your 
mother fiads for Alice and Bertha.” 

Bertha was twenty-five, Alice some years 
younger, Bryan came between them. Mrs. 
Norman was very proud of her two eldest 
girls, and expected them to make 
matches, though at present no one had come 
forward to ask them to change their name. 

Keith packed his last portmanteau, and 
himself carried the luggage downstairs, and 
sent a small boy he saw passing for a cab. 

He meant to take his sions to the 
station and then retarn with one small bag 
to where Lord Landale’s brougham waited. 

Bat he had made a mistake as to Mrs. 
Norman’s absence. She had excused herself 
at the last moment on the plea of a headache, 
and just as all the luggage was in the cab and 
Kathleen was clinging to her half-brother in 


a tearful lass farewell, the dra -room door 
opened and the mistress of the house came 
suddenly u scene. 

“80 Oal is to be free of you at last?" 


she said, tartly, to her step-son. ‘‘ And I think 
it’s high time. Few men of nearly thirty 
would stay at home living on their father.” 

Kathleen blushed crimson for very shame, 
but Keith made not the slightest answer. One 
would have said he did not even hear the 
taunt, but bis very silence only exasperated 
the angry woman. 

** You'd better go to your mother’s people 
and give them a turn of supporting you. I'm 
sure my relations have done enough for my 
children, It’s time your mother's did some- 
thing for you. Perhaps, though, she hasn't got 
any. I daresay she was a foundling or some- 

of that sort. I've been told Norman's 
first match was a very unequal marriage.’’ 

‘*I¢ was, indeed,”’ said Keith, looking her 
fall in the face, while a grim little smile 
came round the corners of his mouth. “ My 
mother's marriage was & most unequal one, 
but I believe it was happy.” 

Mrs. Norman felé puzzled at his manner, 
but he did not give her time > ask any 
questions. 

With one last caress to the weeping Kath- 
leen he sprang into the waiting cab, and in 
another moment the great gates of Oakdale 
closed behind him with their melancholy 


clang. 

The first step in the strange journey had 
been taken. Little as he suspected it then, 
before a year had passed Keith knew his 
father’s weakness, and Mrs. Norman's avarice 
had been but mere instruments in the hands 
of Fate. 
pe. 4 = — ampltiog him he mpand 

of, grea was crying ou 
to be redressed, a cruel fall lay ready to be 
discovered. In later years Keith learned to 
be thankfal for the troubles of that Jane 
day, for he knew it was by them he waa 
driven to the rescue. 


(To be continued.) 





ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


‘Jove! I thought you were never coming!" 
exclaimed Jack as a relief to his feelings. 
“Get in. I’m doing coachman to-night, as it 
wouldn’t do to trust Mathews too far.” 

‘Oh! Jack, I’m so sorry to have kept you; 
but I couldn’t get away before,” her heart 
tull of companction, for she knew how cold 
he must be. 

‘‘ All right, ghere’s ten p’clock! We must 

like blazes!’ It’s rather rough driving. I 
Coe it won't shake your nerves as much as 
our body,” and with a laugh he gave the 
cores their heads, and they started at a 
sharp trot over the grass. . 

“Oh, Fairy Princess, promice to be kind to 
me to-night?’ said Fred Sinclair, leaning 
forward eagerly. 
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‘“‘ Have I ever been anything else?” with a 
laughing glance over the violets. Oh, how 
happy she felt as if she were driving to Para- 
dise, and she must scream aloud with 
delight ! 

Would she have laughed if she could have 
geen the sinister glance which Philip Falconer 
cast after the retreating carriage, or known 
the curses which he was heaping on her gold 
brown head? He had broaght her there to 
be his tool, and she had fviled him—she a 
child of seventeen or eighteen, she had foiled 
him, the experienced man of the world. 

His anger was hot against her, as he crept 
back to his post in the library. Some day he 
would have his revenge, and proclaim to the 
four winds of heaven how this girl, who looked 
pure and innocent as any angel that ever 
wore white wings, slipped out at night to a 
secret assignation with a lover. 

Yes, he would crush her in the hour of her 
trivmph when all was going well with her, 
and her cup of joy was brimming over. 
the shadow shonid cross her path, the smile 
should vanish feom her lips, and her proud 
little head should be lowered in uhe dust. He 
had been a fool not to suspect that her per- 
sistent refasal to listen to his love was due to 
something stronger than a girlish fancy for a 
man she had only seen for those few times in 
her life! 

He had been cut out—not by Roy, the man 
whom women always raved about—but by an 
empty-headed boy, who was distinguished for 
nothing but hisimpudence. And, for the sake 
of this boy, Nora Macdonald had imperilled 
‘her chances of winning Moantfalcon! Ob, the 
crass stupidity of some people was perfectly 
beyond conception! Where she was going he 
could not imagine; but that she would some 
‘back he was certain, for even Sinclair, fool as 
he was, would not ask her to elope, if by so 
doing she would endanger her coming for- 
tune. 

Philip Falconer was not prone to forget or 

forgive, and he censidered that he had a long 
score against the girl who had ruined his 
carefally laid plans. Prudence would keep 
him silent for a time, but pity would never 
-stop his hand; and as he proceeded on his 
stealthy work with hammer and chisel he 
was determined to strike as soon as the hour 
- came. 

Very slowly and carefully he removed a 
picture from its place in the panelled wall. 
Behind the picture there was a flight of 
narrow stone steps which ran upwards to the 
‘Red Room on the next floor. This secret 
passage he had discovered accidentally some 
years before; but he had kept it a secret from 
everybody with his usual caution, in case it 
might be of some service to himself on a 
‘fature occasion. He stepped back as a cloud 
of dust came into his face, and the long con- 
fined air spread a nasty odour through the 
room. 

What was that? Only a rat behind the 
wainscot, but it made him start convalsively. 
He wondered why he felt nervous as a woman, 
he was not himself to-night, and he never 
had felt like this before ; but it was only want 
of warmth not want of nerve! 

The room was cold as a tomb, and he was 
chilled to the bone. He pulled a flask out of 
his pocket, and drained it to the dregs. 

g re he had closed the door, but to 
his excited fancy it seemed to open, and 
peer on it came his father leaning on the 
sho of Victor, and Victor's face was that 
of Roy's, the same straight nose, open brow, 
and truthfal eyes, with the smile on the lips 
that could soften a heart of stone ! 

It was in that very room they had brought 
the young heir to die. They had laid him 
gently on that sofa, and he had turned his 
white face to his brother, and said, with his 
Look aber 

« a my boy for me!” 

Philip shook himself angrily. 
tag deegetton pat fag bask apon 

ng-forg come trooping back upon 
him to-night ? . 


He had no choice but to goon. He was a 
ruined, desperate outlaw, and every door in 
England would soon be closed against him. 
His only chance was to go away to some other 
country and start afcesh. 

He had been proclaimed a defaulter by the 
Jockey Club, and, therefore, could not show 
— On aby racecourse, or even in his 
clab. 

Ciearly there was no place left for him in 
the old country, and in order to start fora 
new one he must provide himself with fands 
—ergo, he was not committing a thefs in help- 
ing himself to some of his father’s hoarded 
treasure, but only obeying the laws of neces. 
sity. 

That girl had called him a thief, and he 
hated her for it. 

With a dark frown on his narrow forehead 
he began slowly to ascend the steep stairs, 
though a terrible foreboding urged him to go 
back ; bat he was reckless now, for his mood 
had changed, and he was in that state of mind 
when Heaven usually leaves a man to himself, 
and the devil takes possession of him immedi. 
ately as his own property. 

* +. * * 

‘I’m sorry we are late!” said Fred Sin- 
clair, as Jack steered the waggénette through 
the wide open gates of the Chase, ‘* because 
Lady Clavering made such a point of chaperon- 
ing you herself.’’ 

“I couldn't help it! indeed I couldn’t!” 
Nora asseverated earnestly. 

“Ob, I don’t suppose it will signify ; only,” 
hesitating a little, for he was just as anxious 
that Nora should do nothing wrong as if 
she had been his sister—and yet nothing 
was farther from his wishes than to make 
her uncomfortable, “‘ perhaps I had better go 
in first and tell Lady Clavering—and then 
she could come out and take you in.” 

“But that would be giving so much 
trouble! ’’ 

“As if you weren’t worth it!" fervently. 

After the silence and gloom of Mount- 
falcon Nora felt literally dazzled and bewil- 
dered by the blaze of light, the strains of 
music, and the sound of numberless voices, 
as she stood by Jack's side in the midst of a 
gaily dressed throng, and felt exceedingly 
small and uncomfortable. 

Then the throng parted, and Lady Claver- 
ing, resplendent in ruby velvet and diamonds, 
came towards her, and yee her with 
affectionate delight, kis her warmly on 
both cheeks. Jack was commended for 
having obeyed her commands, and Nora was 
led into the ball-room by her hostess. 

‘* Now, you stand close by me, and after 
a few minutes, I shall have no end of things 
to ask you, but I must speak to these people 
first,” said Lady Clavering with a beaming 
smile; but Fred Sinclair had no idea of 
waiting for anything when the band up in 
the gallery was playing his favourite waltz, 
and the partner of his choice was standing 
disengaged by hia side. 

The next moment his arm was round her 
supple waist, and, to his inexpressible delight, 
he whirled her off into the giddy crowd before 
anyone else had a chance of pouncing on her. 
It was well for him that he recognised his 
opportunity and seized it, for Nora Macdonald 
was the belle of the evening, and as her 
story, with several romantic additions, was 
whispered behind fans, or breathed over 
bouquets of exotics, she became invested with 
an amount of thrilling interest that was 
heightened to an extraordinary degree by her 


ty. 

The Duchess of Honiton stared at her in 
haughty surprise. The Dake shook hands 
with her warmly, said he was awfally pleased 
to see her, and insisted on having a lancers; 
the men came up in crowds to ask for an 
introduction. But what did she care for the 
homage of a whole ball-room, if the one sha 
was waiting for never appeared? Though 
she looked like the incarnation of youth and 





happiness, a dall sense of disappointment was 


She gave a little cry as the bouquet cof 
violets was dashed out of her hand by a 
passing couple, and kicked by one foot after 
another as if it had been a football. A tall 
man darted forward to rescue it from its 
ignoble fate, and as he turned to find out its 
owner, the found herself face to face with 
Roy Faléoner! Oh the spasm of joy that 
shot through heart and brain as she realised 
ce 7 chance had come, and she must not 
ose it 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For one instans Captain Falconer stocd 
stock still, his blue eyes opened wide; the next 
he recovered himeelf, bowed low, placed the 
violets in the outstretched hand, and said,— 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss 
Macdonald!" 

The formal tone fell on her passionate heart 
like ice on heated iron. But she fought hard 
to show no outward sign of Ler emotion, and 
her eng coming to her rescue, she said, 
quietly,— 

7 Lady Olavering insisted, and Jack brought 
me.’ 

“I wonder that my uncle allowed it!” he 
exclaimed, with raised eyebrows, as his eyes 
rested in unwilling admiration on the lovely, 
eager, upturned face with the lips of a seraph, 
and the eyes of a Hebe, and the sun-bright 
curls which crowned the dainty head like the 
halo of a saint. 

“ His consent was not asked,” she answered 
quickly, and then bent forward, with the 
desperate resolve to ask him to come with her 
to some quiet corner, where she could tell 
him what she was dying to say. 
Bat Fred Sinclair hurried up eagerly. 
‘* This is our dance, Miss Macdonald.” 
And at the same time the Duke of Honiton 
laid his hand on the hussar’s arm, and said, 
with a good-natured laugh,— 
‘‘Hullo! Falconer. My wife's waiting for 
you. You asked her to keep this dance, you 
know,” and, to Nora's dismay, the two walked 
off together. 
Would it go on like this till the end of the 
evening? Would she have to go home with 
her chance thrown away, and all the words 
she had rehearsed so carefully left unsaid? 
Oh! if she were only a man, that she might 
run after him, and insist upon being heard! 
Fred divided his attentions between Lady 
Alice Hawkshaw, who looked charming in a 
beautifal dress of pale pink, and the “ Fairy 
princess ;’’ but his susceptible heart was laid 
at the feet of the latter. 
Of course, the admiration which was 
lavished on her fair young head only encou- 
raged and increased infatuation, for men 
are apt to follow each other like sheep through 
a hedge, and he was only waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to tell her that he could not 
possibly live without her. 
She was very silent now; and hr lovely 
eyes hada wistfal lookin them as if some- 
thing were wanting to her happiness. But 
the galop was a and faster and 
faster went the flying feet; and pulses 
quickened, and hearts beat h, and the 
young felt intoxicated with youth and excite- 
ment, and the middle aged fels young again, 
and the old looked on with a smile of sym- 
thy. 
a and again Fred Sinclair looked down 
into the sweet face, and feared, with the quick 
intuition of love, that something was amiss. 
“You are tired to death, that's it,’ he ex- 
claimed, as if he had just solved a riddle. 
‘* Come into the conservatory ; it will be quict 
now, and we shall have it all to ourselves,” 
Nora acquiesced, an¢é they were soon seated 
in a little nook behind a screen of palm-plants 
and camellias, 
Onthe way they had passed Jack flirting 
desperately with a girl at least ten years older 
than himself, and Lady Alice, who seemed to 
be snubbing the too demonstrative attentions 
of a good-looking Guardsman, and looked up 





weighing down her heart. 
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as they passed with rather a weary look in 
her soft brown eyes. 

“ At last have you to myself!” Fred ex- 
claimed, with great fervour, though his voice 
was lowered almost to a whisper. *‘ Somebody 
else-has always been getting in my way ta- 
night, and it "t been at all like ourtalks in 
the woods. When may I have another?” 

“Oh ! next time you must come like an 
ordinary visitor to the front door,” she said, 
with a sigh. “Iam free now, and the year 
of probation is over." 

“I won’t be like an ordinary visitor. I’ve 
never been like that, and I can’t go back to it 
now,” he said, angrily. 

“It won't make any difference,” smiling at 
his i a 

“But it will!” hotly. “Nora, darling, 
can’t you see that I love you more than any- 
thing else on earth?” leaning forward, and 
trying to seize her hand. 

“ Hush, Mr. Sinclair!” 

“Mr, Sinclair!” in, fierea contempt. “ Is 
this to warn me off?” 

“No, no. How can you?” in.genuine dis- 
tress. “Oh! yon've been so good to me—don't 
epoil it now!'’ 

“T’ve been good to myself, that’s all,” 
gloomily. ‘‘ Just say that you'll try and care 
for me some day," his good-looking face raised 
pleadingly. ‘ I’d wait like a second Jaaeb,” 

“No; it would be no good,” in a choked 


Bas you don’t hate me, and, I'd try to de. 
serve you—indeed, I give you my word I'd, go 
to church twiceon.a Sunday—and.I’d never 
play higher thant oould help.” 

She k ‘her head. 

‘‘Then you won't have.maat any price?” 
a fathomless sigh, and. a deep silence. Poor 
Fred was so occupied with hia own. misery; 
tbat he took no beed of a conversation which 
filled up.the gap lefé by his silent. tongue— 
bat Nora’s attention was roused is.a moment 
by the first words which oame.fizom. behind 
the screen of plants. 

“So you are really off, Roy?” im the 
Dachess’s clear voice. ‘‘ Driveninto-exile by. 
that mercenary little sneak?” 

“ That's rather an odd way of putting it, 
when I am going to India, entirely to please 
myself,” ina half.amused tone which made 
Nora’s heart swell with indignant rage, 

*' You. won’t take me.in by thatsort.of thing, 
If it hadn't been for the vilest conspiracy. ever 
conecoted by & girl anda man you, would 
have been reinstated in all your rights, ag 
soon a¢ Lord Mountfalcon quarrelled with 
your uncle. Nora Macdonald has stolen your 
property, and she’s no betiéen in my eyea than 
the scoundre!—"’ the Duchess never completed 
her senfenge, fer Sinclaiz, suddenly alive to 
what was going on, sarang t0 his. feet with an 
indignant ex i ora. made him, a 
sign to stay where he was, and stepped quietly 
in front of the plants which hed concealed her 
from view. 

Roy looked up in dismay, for he.conld ses 
by her poor little white face and heaying 
chest. that aghe had overheard everything, 
whilst the Duchess, believing that. she bad 
said nothing but what. was true—was glad 
that “the lite sngak” knew what was 
thought of her. 

‘“‘ May I speak to you, for a few. minutes ?.” 
said Nore, trying desperately to steady her 
voice. 


Roy, bowed, drew her hand;within hia arm, 
and marched her off, wishing the Duchess at 
the bottom of the sea, and pitying the poor 
little girk who hsd gotiit. “ 90, hat and heavy,” 
from, the very d of his genereus heart, 

Marion's trinmph was dashed by a:feehing 
of offence at Captain Falconer’s uncezemoni- 
ous departure, and Fred Sinclair, who paunced 
upon her with the fury of an indignant thaugh 
discarded lover, did not improve her temper. 
He left her ine state of bréathless indigna- 


vo 


tion, and_ very much ed to think he 
dared to find fault with her Grace.the, Duckaess 
of Hopiton.! He wana silly boy, she reflected, 


utterly infatnated by a pair of violet eyes, 





She had sent him to Mountfaleon to tempt | you—Mountfalcon, and all the money, and 
Nora Macdonald to break the conditions|everything!"” quivering with such intenee 
imposed. on her by the Viscount; and lo amd| eagerness, as if life itself depended’ on -his 


behold, he had gone over tothe enemy’s side, 
forward 


and now had the audacity to stand 
as the girl’s champion. 


she had injaned, could not bear to hear a word 
said against hex, without biting his mous- 
taches as if he would. gnaw them off, 
making his. blue eyes:fiash like fire; and lat 


Even Honiton, her |! 
dear old foolish husband, maintained that. 
there could be no harm in the girl as she bad: 
an angel's face, and Roy, the very man whom| and be se perfectly happy ! 


and li 


answer. 
He shook his head, and gave a short 


“And: you—what would become of you?” 

‘Oh! Ishould go back to Myrtle Lodge, 
Promise?" her 
sweet face upturned to his with the most 
innocent, involuntary temptation in eyes and 


FT No, dear,” very gravely; ‘*T' conldn't do 


not least in point of sggravation, there wae| it, even to please you: Ob, Heaven! if I 


her own charming sister Alice breaking her| weren't 50 
foolish young heart for a boy, who cared for{ would ‘have 


nothing and n 
girl who had bewitched them all! 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile Roy Falconer led Nora. to. the} “ You couldn’t refase'me!” 
Conntess's own houdeir—a fascinating, most: 
luxuriously, fitted: den, to which:he and a few 
other privileged. old friends. had the exclusive] whether 
Placed ber in an arm-chair near} gp, her 
the fire, and stood beforeherdeferen tially wait- 


entrée. He) 


ing for this bewitching, but most provoking, 
little damsel to tell him what she-wanted. 
‘‘I—L don't know how to say it,’ she 


her breast heaving, her eyes full of passion 
. end pain, 


* Bat surely 


face apperadingly. 
‘No, I don’t. Ithas-always:pnzzied me,” 


with a frank smile, ‘“Lenuppose you thought : ” 
the old man was desolate, and then,” ies nts Wa Danes, 
his hand aeross his forehead, ‘I fancy my 


unele got hold of you." 


‘ Youz unele:!’ she flashed back at him as’ 


quick.as lightning, ‘The thief! the mur. 


derer! the man who makesme shudder if.he 
comes near me! Oh, how could you be eo 


ernel as to-thiak I would him?” 


“ Then it isn'é trae?” locking dovwm into 


her lovely face with:eager eyes: 
“]T would rather ten thousand timesibs in 
my: grave!’ 


‘Thank, Heaven for that!’ he muttered 
“ But tell me: it: you: 
hated him. why did yon:go? We were all 


under his monataches. 
against it," 


“ ’ evening I} left, bia, Listen, dear. 
Pd al tound," acauitquiminatealing dato old man is dead before we quarrel over his. 


her-cheeks. ‘* You told me that: your grand: 
father hedidisinherited you.” 
‘Yes; L remember,” 


1” thir how eagerly he 
her for-his wife if she had 


obody but this wretched little | beenm-a. poverty-stricken little girl, and he heir 


tosMioun 
“ But:that’s the very reason,” stepping back: 
and looking at him with frightened 


“TE conldn't do anything else.’ 
“Phen, let me tell you, you shall have it 
like it or not,” her head drawn 
' tones resolute and very decided. 
| * Do-morrow morning I shal! te!l‘Lord’ Mouns- 
falcon how I's! out of his house to-night 
to'come here. He will be fearfully angry, } 
wite-eure, and then I shall'go quietly to 
yrtle Lodge, and let him leave his money to 


y you know why I went} Venables and Grimper if he chooses.” 
, to Mountfalcon? ” looking up into his grave 


“You mustn't do anything of the kind,” 
very.anxionsly. ‘You must creep. in like o 
mouse, and never let him know that yon've 


“T shall make a great noise,fon the contrary, 
and pack up my tranks 40-morrow,”’ tossing. 
her head defiantly. 

He came close up to her, : 

‘| You, won't leave the old man alone, with 
not a soul to care for him ?”’ 

“T can’t help that,” witha, shrog of her 
anow-white sHoulders. 

‘“* Yes, you. can. Yon’ya.the.kindast little 
heart.in the world, and, you .conld never rest 
in comfort:any where if yon. thong¥é you. had 
deserted: him,” ’ 

“He's no.relation at.all,’”’ pouting, 

“ Yet. yon’ve been like » danghter to him; 
and-I should be miserable if Ihkkraw youhad 
Let. us waist till the: 


opersy. Bethe sunsbine of sisi life for a 
few months! He can’t last much longer,: am 
I shalk bless you for it-till the last day of my. 


“ Ever sincethen I’ve longed, and: hoped, j life:"’ 


and prayed to get it back for you. Itwasfor 


“Bokyou'll take it back; idiever get ii?” 
‘sion, wait int 


you I went to Mountfalcon—yon-alone. For}Teturning to her first 


you I gave up my friends; and made Jack 


angny; for youl bore with the dalness, the 
drearine 


ei 
‘‘7’d rather be-owner of Monntialcon than of 


ag, the utter misery of lonsliress—}2"y Other place in England,’ he answered 


and thena—and then,"’ bursting into tears; 
‘t you hate me, and call me a sneak !** 


mgotans Be —\ = pie pe said, gravely. ‘And now letus go back to the 
ae é 


on the, mantelpiece, 

would break, 
Nora! 

heen! You didalithiaforme? Why there!s 


not one of my dearest ftienda would do helt} 4a 
as much, and you were al most a stranger!’ he} 


exclaimed, in astonishment. 


care of itself.” 
** I. trust. to your bononr; remember | '' she 


awn g:roon,’” ake for there 


Good heavens! how blind I’vap¥23 semesbing inbis eyes which ‘made ber 


heart gallop: and. her cheeks fine like the. 


wn. 
“Ee going into exile, and wei may never 
meet again,” he said, seftly:. “Leh me say 


_ 'Fhen he pat his arm roandthe smalbtnemb-/£00d-bye to my little iriend hese.” 


ling, form, and drew it closer and. closer to: his, 


side. 


““My dasling! What:have I done to deserve} 


thia?” 


“ You were so kind to meonce!” wiping her |iclose to. his: panting 


She held out her hand without.a word, for: 
there was. a.great big lump inher throat, and 
tremble. about the pitecus mouth. 

He-drew. her g ‘to “him, aud held ‘her 
+ Olt it “ho-only 


eyea with a crumpled pooket handkerchief;#dared to. askher to share his 


‘and L never it,” 
“ Kind? I never had the chance. 


Mountfaleonm take’ its chance, 


I'veBut no; that would be taking an unfair 
been a-brute to you always, audoyom newar | advantage of aigizUs: 


rize was- 


generosity ; thep 
will forgive.me |” hie heart fulb of the tenden-|not for him, i¢ rast be left to be plneked’by: 


est compnnction, his eyes glowing with: pas. ja 


sionate love, 


nother, 
: With» sigh of intense longing ‘he stooped: 


“I forgive everything!” she said, with a|his golden head, and-pressed @ passionate kiss 


oe geap of. joy, “if you'll promisete take it 
“Take what back, danling?” hia gol 


4for the second time in his life on her pure fresk 
pli “Was it the: last?’" ‘he seked’ himeelf’ 
mth @ groan, as she shrankoback, blavhiagto 


gelden. 
moustackes just tonching the soft enrls.om her|the-tips of her fingers, 


forehe 


ad. 
‘‘ Take everything that. onght to: belong to ; 





(To be continued:) 


eyes. 


Levasively ; ‘‘bnt.we mast lef the fntiure take: 









eom' 
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ONLY A MATCH-MAKER. | 


—:0— 


Hans ree = before: hia ee 
talking energ > @ every now | 
then in his painting t0-turm to bis friend, Jack +} 
Aumy, who sat thrown back in the most com, 
forteble: of com chairs, hig cigar in 
hie hau watebing the artist with a lazily~|} 
amneed smile, 

“1 will ackeewledge,” Tans was sayin 
‘ that women of the present are fasci 
ing and amusing to meet in society; but when } 
it comes: te something ‘rather: nearer: and 
dearer than agreeable-acquaintances, they are 
faiturea, Look at your: so-called: ‘ a 
girls’: you will not deny that): under their 
superficial coat of good) breeding; they-are, ag 
8 olase, vei, artificial; ‘mercenary; and beart- 
lesa—— 

“ My dearfellow/* Jack inte mabruptly, 
“T reaky must: prosent, you to: Ms, Evioson 
for, althong® she is a society woman, you will 
find -her ‘a kindred spivit; Last evening she 
was telling: me ho ted Donald. 
son was in the way her daughter Lily had 
turned out, Slis:- gave mea long tict\of poor 
Miss Lily's various shortcomings, and finished 
by saying ia aw awesstricken’ asthe 
climax of ell that was herrible; ‘ And then, 
you know, Mr Aamy, shes: me 

Hans half langhed. “I have met. Mira; 
Ericson, She-strikes me as being rather a 
conventional, narrow-minded woman,’’ 

Two or three weckeafter this conversation, 
the twe friends went te West Waring; ta be 
gone a fortnight. 

The firat Sanday morning they were at 
church, that everyone-wito hag been to West 
Warirg knowsiso well, The elergyman's low. 
musical yoiee and the subdued flutter of fana, 
were the-anly sounds that disturbed: the Si- 
day quiet, Jacek; sitting there—thinking, per: 
haps more-of bia fiancée far away than of» 
long and rather stupid sermon—feltJazily con... 
tented. It waea warm: day, but the coftair 
was stitring and came freshly in at. the open 
window, blowing gently to and fro: the hair of 
the young girl who sat there. 

“ By dove, whats pretty giel |” Jack almost 
exolaimed, when he first’ noticed hex, She 
looked'as if she -had-stepped out of an old pic: 
tare, with her short-waisted white muslinand 
herpoke-bounet.. And thon her faced. Ib was. 
exquisite, with that youth and freshness that 
are so attractive; not only: to men, but to 
wonren whose-youth and freshness are gone, 

‘Jast Hremelberg’s style,” thought Jack. 
“T mnst-make him Ieook.”' Wihexeupen the 


latter was antistioally poked ched until 
he looked at: her; and’ they. he: looked: again, 
and ‘kepton 


looking. 

Chureh wasover. The faiz unknown, es. 
corted by a good-looking elderly man, turned= 
her eteps'towards a. large hotel; while Hans 
and’ Jack joined the two Misses Bradford, 
whose greatest attraction; to them) at least—. 
was the fact that they were stayingat the 
came hotel’to Warrene; | : 

When the. two men ‘were ‘alone, Jack'an. 
noaneed trinmphantly that-he had discovered: 
who the pretty litde gitlat-chureh: was. Mize. 
Bradford: kaew her* mother well) and waa) 
going git henmeokars — that: 
evening, © WAR and 

“What ig hor-navae-?’? Hane asked: 

“ That ia the bes+of alli’ Jack answered: 
‘“T4 suits her so exactly: it is *\Gretohben!— 
‘Gretchen Mayer.’ Doesn't she look like - 

e . an engagement to: 
£8 out rowing with Mise Liviegstene—a Lon-- 
don girth and’ a great belle, 

How the days -chase-eack other, at West: 
Waring! The last evening had come, and the 
two men were absorbed in the cheerful } 
tion of packing. Jack was through ’firet; and 
sat enjoying Hans' agony; 26-the latter, with 
the pai of despair, tried: to induce an 


the.! gith to lay siege to his friend's; unsusceptible | 


Bellic Wainright’s. voice was her greatess, 


and stupid as he sat there—a very Jadas, 
plotting, the: plan: of battle.in front of his 


inspiration of the 


“I should think, {som your, expression, it 
wasa Chinese pugal 


Jack started guiltily. There was a moment’s 


eat least,” he said. “ Here,| pause; then Jack, with inepiration number 


ive-it to. me, I oan atuff it, in here,’’ and one, said, awkwardly,— 


ack seized it and began indifferently to turn 
over the leaves and comment on the different 


and—. 


To tell the trath, Hans, I was going to seo 
Miss Wainright myself to-morrow. evening ; 
Well, I had an especial reason for 


sketches. v8 
Saddenly: his, face changed, and, he uttered | hoping to find heralone. Bat, if— 


an exclamation of admiration. 


“Oh, any other evening will do,as well, for 


“ By: Jovel” he, said,“ this;is exquisite, | me; it is some time since I have seen her, 
You:must work it up, Hans; 1%; will be thej that is all.” And onee more silence reigned. 
J 


best: thing you ever did|’ 


“That first intpiration was centainly a 


It was little Gretchen's :young, sweet face, | success,” Jack meditated, on his way, home. 


losking ous from the shadow of a quaint, old- 


‘‘ How disappointed: aad: how puzzled the old 


fashioned bonnes, her-cyes intent.and earnest, | follow looked when I answered him! It will 
her lips garted as iitcahe sues.abent to speak, "| make him think-of hex, at all events.” 
G 


“It is Gretchen Mayer's: face,” said Jack, 


Men invariably long for what they cannot 


slowly,.28 he still,etodied the.sketoh.. “ Butt, have, and Hans felt now as if the only thing 


is.Gretehen: Mayer idealized. It has such a 

depthi and, earmesimess.. Why, Hana/’ he 

exclaimed, erste g “this might be your. 
ol id irl)” 


“<\ And so, she is:!’’ cried, Hans, emerging 
from the depths of his trunk, and looking 
rather red and wocomfortable. : 

Two or three weeks after ube two frieada, 
had left Weat Waring, Miss. Gretchen made, 


her. appeasamce. mg rb and. Hans was. so 
continually at Mrs. Ericson’s that Jack saw 
manch less: of bim than usual. One day, they | 
mesaccidentally at the florist’s, where Hana | 
wae wasting his aubstanes on a large bouqusi, 
of bude. ‘For Miss Mayer, She, goes back. 
to-morrow,’ hesaid. - 

“« Well 2” asked Jack, gravely, 

“ Averything is.over between ua, if that is. 
what you mean,’ anawered Hans, with an; 
sapensale irrepressible.shoré queer langh. 

“ 








stared for a. second in astonishment, 

Then I shall. cee.more of you than I have, 
py 1 ST 
ack, ng at} 

hie friend over his; cigar with the calculating | 
eyes0f an cldimatch.maker, —_ i 
Now, if ever,:he felt, was.the time for same: 


heart; for the ideal girl, who bad. so long. 
steed ia the way of anything serious, was now 
effectually dieponed of, How could Hans fail, 
te. find a bright gitl interesting, 
after. that charming: little bore, Miss Gret- 
chen?) Why shonid not that intercat deepen 
inte semething more? Why, in fact, had not, 
the time come for his friead to co what he 
ought to have dene befare—fall desperately 
in; love, with and marry some charming girl ?j 

The upahet oka ets serious reflaction was. 
a 











8, heroia reaglve. 7 

“I. will make a seorifiee on the aliar of; 
friandahip,!” hethought, ‘I will—-yes, 1 will) 
—become, for the time being, @ maich-making., 
and manonvring old mamma,” | 

And, in hignew character, he looked at Hangs 

with such,an absolutely. materoal, beam, that. 
Hans felt vaguely, gnooamfortable 


“Of what are. you thinking, Jack? he| b 


asked, uneasily, 
Yes, I.eball manry,:you off. immediately,’ 
Jaek) wes, thinkiag, Bat be. digerestly said, 
racefal, girlish Sgure moving around the, 
ins ginl withsepirited, fascinating face, 
agmall, well, set ihead; audavoice that thrilled. 


that would make lifa pleasant or even en- 
durable was a call on Mics Wainright. 

The next evening, when Jack was shown 
into Miss Wainrigbt’s parlour, he almost re- 
pented his first move. 

She was alone, and looking unusually 
pretty. It was only for » minate, however; 
for, after she. had shaken hands with him, she 
said, with her pretty little langb,— 

“Do you know, you have forgotten to say 
good-evening to Tatters?” 

Tattera! His friend's béte noir! He had 
forgotten the dog's very existence. 

Hans went to see Miss Wainright. now very 
often, and at firet with Jack, later alone. — 

‘‘ How much pleasanter the house is with- 
out that nuisance of a dog of hers,’ he said to 
Jack one day, for Miss Wainright’s dog had 
mysteriously disappeared. No one knew any- 
thing about it; he had simply vanished. A 
little later, however, Hans’ opinion abont the 
dog seemed to chavs “Do you know, 
Jack,” he said, ‘Miss Sallie stii] misses thas 
wretched little dog of hers. She mnst have a 
great deal of heart to care so much about 
him. I wanted to get her another, but ehe 
wouldn’t let me. I wish she could have the 
brute back again.” 

“TI wish to heaven she could!” Jack 
ejaculated, with such unexpected earnestness 
that Hans looked at him in astonishment. 

Well, the fates smiled upon Miss Wainright 
and Hans. They were in love; they were en- 
gaged; the wedding-day was appointed. 

Two or three days before the wedding an 
anonymous present arrived that puzzled Mizs 
Wainright immensely, 

Mrs. Hans Kremelberg says that to this 
day she cannot understand,it. At first she 
thonght Hans might have something to do 
with it; bus no, he was perfectly innocent 
ont — puzzled asehe and Jack scemed 

o 

Tt: was Tatters! Tatters, thinner, but ia 
splendid‘condition, His long hair; of which 
apparently there had: been taken the beat of 
¢are, was like spun silk, so soft and fine! Qa 
is) collar was a pale-blue bow even more 
astounding than the one which he had worr 
at the- time of big. “mysterious disappear- 
ance,”’ Te collar itself was new, the moet 


¥, in his. mind’s eye, he saw fascinating collar of worked silver atudded 


with turquoise, 
Tatters-coomed # reformed little dog. 
“If he could only speak and tel! us all his 


‘you when, abe; apeke,.and-that you longed to: adventares! * said’his happy mistress, as she 
heat, again whem aid 


he wae silent, Possibly, | patted him, 


A TO 
‘“‘ Hang-hasal ways 


Wherenpow Jack was heard to murmnr 


iread- hor,” J. patios omens which sounded amwz- 
adimited her,’ Jack con: | ingty like “‘ Tham: tT” 
tinued, meditating. ‘“Oaly that confounded, oe yen” 


At the wed@ing; Jeck wag, s0-to speak, the 


ideal. bag prevented his 8 in love with | presiding genias ; but ne one strutted around 





with as much importance or seemed to feel 


Yee, all the circumatenees; were im his! the solemnity of the ocension mors thaz 
fayouz, apparently, Is:alt seemed very plain | Tatters, 


sailing; yet. matchmaking is essentialy a 
feminine talent, and: daokifelt: very. masculine, 





—— 





Every word we speak is the medal of a dead 


vietim’s fire, smoking. his victim's. cigars.) thought or feeling, strnok in the die of some 
Should: he anraxge me ey or trust to the: hamau experience, worm smooth by innumer- 


‘“What are yeu, 
evening?”’ Han’a; 





—man te-fit into-an absurdly 





say-to going tosee Miss Wainright ?” 


able contacts, and always transferred: warm 
1g: t0 do to-morrow! from one to another; By words we shere the 
in. ‘What do you] common consoionsnes# of the race, which hag 
| shaped iteelf in these symbols, 
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MAKING RAIN. 
—o— 


Loox upon the picture-— 
Here’s & pretty soene : 

Little Master Mischief, 
Little Miss Mutine ! 


Parents being absent, 
Governess away, 

Fiad a chance for frolic, 
Plan a place for play. 


Grandpa's new umbrella, 
Stolen from the stand— 

Spread, should serve as bower 
For a princess grand. 


You shall be the princess 
Sitting there inside ; 

I, a noble lover,”’ 

Master Mischief cried. 


Now I’ll be the sun, that 
Shines amidst the leaves ; 

Or the cool rain, tinkling, 
Dripping from the eaves— 


Thas,.” From crystal botile, 
Grasped and held on high, 

Pours a rushing torrent 
From a mimic sky. 


O'er the head of her who 
Pride with terror blext, 

Sits secure and snugly 
Underneath her tent ; 


Whilst, with scattered ringlets, 
Rampled crinolette, 

Dolly lies neglected, 
Tambled in the wet— 


Neither of the ovlprits 
Who enjoy the fan 
Thinkink of the whipping 
Dae when all is done, 
W. D. 








C{N DERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


—:o:i— 


CHAPTER XIX, 
BAD NEWS. 


-Bertiz did not come home that night, indeed 
is was late in the afternoon of the next day 
before he appeared. Lucinda, who was watch- 
ing, saw him drive up, and, as he alighted, she 
noticed that he was lame with his left foot, the 
one whose ankle had been sprained a few weeks 
ago. 

When she went down she found him in the 
morning room, taking off his gloves, and she 
koew fcom the gloomy expression of his face 
that his journey had not been a successful 


one. 

‘* Well!” he said, standing with his back to 
the mantelpiece, and laughing rather forcedly, 
“T have no good news for you, Cinderella. 
You must prepare yourself for the worst.” 

‘* There can be no ‘worst’ for me, so long 
aa you are well, and with me,” she responded 
softly, all her jealousy vanishing in the magic 
of his presence, She went to his side, and 
slipped her hand in his, while her clear, grey 
eyes were lifted to his face. ‘Tell me your 
news, Bertie.” 

* That’s right, be brave, Cinderella! I 
always did admire plucky women, What shall 
you say when I tell you that the lawyer who 
had the management of my affairs, and to 
whom I entrusted all my money to invest, has 
levanted, gone clean away, and taken my 
securities with him?” 

She knitted her delicate brows slightly, and 
seemed puzzled. She kuew very little of busi- 
ness matters, and she did not quite realise all 
Bertie’s communication incladed. 

“T'll put it plainer,’he continued, dropping 





his half jesting tone, and wing eerious. 
“ The truthis, Lucinda, Iam a beggar. [haven't 
a half penny, save my pay, with which to bless 
myself!” 

** Oh, Bertie!" 

There was genuine horror in her tone, and 

she drew back a little with a perfectly uncon- 
scious movement of utter surprise. To her, 
Carbonnell had always been the embodiment 
of wealth itself. Had he not paid for her 
schooling, bought her presents, supplied her 
with rite e | ? 
It is true, he lately intimated to her that 
he was not rich, but she accepted this with a 
reservation, for what he would call poverty, she 
might estimate as riches. 

Bat when he said, ‘‘ I haven't a half-penny 
to bless myself with!’’ there was no getting 
round the bare fact, and she was undeniably 
shocked. 

There are some men with whom it seems 
impossible to connect poverty, and Carbonnell 
was one, 

To him, fine linen, glossy broadcloth and 
unlimited pocket-money seemed necessities, as 
requisite as the air he breathed. His wife 
found it impossible to picture him without 
these accessories. 

For herself she oared nothing. She knew what 
poverty was, had borne it in the past, and 
could bear it in the fatare; but for him, oh, the 
idea was dreadful | 

“ After all, you don’t seem to be bearing ap 
so very bravely,’’ he said, with a tinge of 
sarcasm in his voice. ‘ No doubt we shall 
manage to rub along somehow——" 

“I was not thinking of that!” she inter- 
rupted him, with a quick, little guesture. 
“Bat are you sure that nothing can be 
saved?” 

“‘I'mafraidnot. Youseethisman—Osbornehis 
name is—has been my solicitor for someyears, 
and having the most perfect confidence in him, 
I let him manage my affairs entirely. Aoting 
on his advice, I realised some property I had, 
and gave the proceeds to him to invest on 
mortgage, as he told me that would bring me 
in a higher rate of interest; but it seems that 
the scoundrel inetead of investing the money 
paid it in to his own banking account, and the 
interest that I have received since he himself 
has paid out of his own pocket. Do you under- 
stand?” 

She nodded comprehensively. 

‘* Well, yesterday I received a telegram from 
a man I know inthe City, and in it he told 
me that Osborne had left the country, and, 
had taken with him every farthing he could 
lay hands on. I did not tell you at the time, 
because I was hoping matters would not be 
quite so bad as they were represented,—the 
hope was fallacious,” Bertie added, gloomily, 
as he walked towards a side table, and poured 
himeelf out a glass of sherry. 

* How lame you are!” she exclaimed, again 
noticing that he halted in his walk. 

** Yes, I twisted my foot getting out of the 
train. By the way,” he added, hastily, as foot- 
steps were heard approaching, ‘' don’t say any- 
thing about my position yet. Bad as it is, I 
have one chanoe that it may be partially re- 
trieved, and, if Aunt Drasilla heard my 
losges, she would attribute them to carelessness 
or something of that kind. She never had a 
very high opinion of my business capacities. 
We'll wait a day or two before we take the 
world into our confidence, and in the mean- 
time perhaps something may turn up.”’ 


The footsteps were those of Lady Christabel, 
who, when she came in, ran to Bertie with 
both hands outstretched. 


‘Oh, Bertie, 1am so glad you are back ! 
These last twenty-four hours have been inter- 
minable; the house has been as dull as ditch- 
water since you went away.” 

Bertie was conscious of a slight revulsion 
of feeling at this enthusiastic greeting, which 
he could not feel flattered by, as its bad taste 
was obvious. Christabel's marked igaoring of 
his wife struck him too, and his tone was not 
specially warm when he responded, 

“It is very good of you to say so, Chris- 





tabel. I am afraid, however, I have come back 
in euch an exeocrable temper that you will 
soon wish I had stayed away. Cinderella, 
I wish you would order me some strong 
coffee, I feel as if it might do me good.” 

Lucinda rang the bell, and Lady Christabel 
sat down at the piano, and struck a few low 
chords. 

‘Let me play to you, Bertie, it will soothe 
yew, It always did in the old days, you 

ow.” 


Cuarbonnell made no reply—and, indeed, to 
reply would have been difficult under the 
circumstances, 

He flang himself on the couch and Lucinda 
with a true wilely instinct went upstairs to 
his dressing-room to fetch the slippers of her 


lord ani master. 
passed Miss Carbonnell’s door the 
old lady called her in, and kept her talking 
for nearly ten minutes, and on returning to 
the morning room she found that Lady Ohriat- 
abel had left the piano, and seated herself at 
asmall table, which was drawn up close to 
the head of Bertie’s couch, and on which the 
coffee was placed. Christabel had just poured 
outa cup and handed it to the officer, who 
looked up rather shamefacedly as his wife 
en 
‘*My cousin has been kind eno to take 
your place, Cinderella,” he observed, in a semi- 
apologetic tone, at which Christabel flashed 


a y. 

Lucinda, without making any comment, 
seated herself at the window, and took up a 
shawl she was knit for Miss Carbonnell, 
and presently Caristabel began a conversation 
with Bertie in too low a voice to reach any 
ears save his. 

It was interrapted by the young man him- 
self, who, as he altered his position, gave 
vent to a quick exclamation of distress. 

“It is my foot,” he said. “It pains me 
dreadfully. I fancy there must be a bone 
broken, for the ankle is very much swollen 
and inflamed.” 

‘Let me send for the doctor,” exclaimed 
his cousin. “Oae ought never to neglect a 
sr this sort. When did you feel it 

t ” 

‘* Yesterday, as I got out of the train at 
Waterloo, and I have been walking about on 
it a good deal since, which has, no doubt, 
made it considerably worse. Still it seems 
absurd to send for a doctor for such a small 
matter.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Caristabel, rising as she 
spoke. “I will tell one of the servants to 
ride off and fetch Dootor Thwaites without 
delay—or better still, I will write a note.” 

She was moving to the writing-¢able, when 
a sudden, and unexpected interruption stayed 
her steps. Lucinda stood before her, very pale 
and quiet, but with a resclate look in her grey 
eyes. 

fr Excuse me, Lady Christabel, bat if my 
husband wishes a doctor sent for J will write 
enate te sate Socemed | wen 
the groan opened, and a chasm 
yawned at her feet, Lady Onristabel could 
not have been more atin surprised, She 
eyed the daring speaker scornfally from head 
to foot, but Lucinda met her glance without 
uailing, and held herself with such calm 
dignity that the Earl’s daughter was abashed 
and involuntarily lowered her gaze. 

She said sethiog, and Lucinda went quietly 
on tothe writing-table, and wrote the note; 
then she rang bell and gave it to the 
servant who answered her summons. 

All this was done with such perfect ease 
and in such a matter-of-fact manner, that it 
admitted of no question, and only those who 
had seen the faces of the two women as the 
stood before each other would have 
how much was involved in this simple 
incident. 

Bertie had watched it attentively. He,said 
nothing, but he ap eyes ogee that his 
wife was not only quite capable of fighting her 
own battles, but also of holding her own, even 
against such a formidable antagonist as Lady 
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Christabel. Doctor Thwaites came—an old 
man with white hair, but with brown eyes, 
as keen and piercing as a hawk’s. 

He examined Bertie’s foot, and announced 
that one of the smaller bones was broken, 
and it therefore behoved the young officer to 
keep quiet for some time. 

Bertie received the news very ungraciously, 
and cursed his own foolishness for not having 
remembered that the foot was weak from its 


late sprain. 
It was ly unfortunate that this fresh 
accident come just now, when there 


were sO many calls on his time, for he wanted 
to be up in town, seeing that every effort was 
made to fiod the defaulting solicitor. 

There was something else he wanted to look 
after, too—the condition of a certain race- 
horse called Pompey; but this he did not 
confide to his wife. A good deal depended on 
the events of the next two days. 

At Rodwell these two days passed unevent- 
fully enough. 

Bertie reposed on the couch in his dressing- 
room, and made no attempt to come down- 
stairs. 

Miss Carbonnell also remained upstairs, so 
there were two invalids in the house, and 
Lucinéa and Lady Christabel were thrown 
upon each other for companionship at meal 
times. 

The manner of the Earl’s daughter had 
poor a sudden change towards her com- 
panion. 

Instead of astuming the old hauteur, she was 
pleasant, almost friendly, and even conde- 
scended to exchange ideas with Lucinda on 
other matters than the weather. 

The young girl could not quite understand 
this alteration, but she was too truthfal and 
unsuspicious herself to attribute it to its right 


cause. 

In the evening the two ladies were alone 
together in the drawing-room, whither they 
had just come from dinner. 

Miss Carbonnell was asleep, and Bertie was 
having his usual cigar, so that Lucinda did 
not feel she was needed by either, and took 
the opportunity of writing a letter to Miss 
Stewart at Brussels. 

Lady Christabel was reading, or pretending 
to sed, in an easy chair near the fire. 

The light from a rose shaded lamp on the 
small table at her side fell on her fair face, 
and showed it unusually thoughtful. 

As Lucinda fastened her letter, and rose 
with the intention of putting it in the post- 
bag, Lady Christabel came to her side. 

‘*T havea present for you, Mrs, Carbon- 
nell,’ she said, pleasantly, holding ont a 
small purple velvetcase as shespoke. ‘ Tell 
me how you like it.’”’ 

Lucinda made a well bred effort to conceal 
her eurprise as she opened the case; but a 
little cry of admiration broke from her lips 
aa her eyes fell on its contents. 

_ Reposing on its bed of white satin was a 
ring, set with one large opal, and surrounded 
with brilliants, which flashed ont a hundred 
starry points of light with every movement. 
The opal itself was very lovely, showing 
— ul waves of soft red, green, and milk 
white. 

_“ But this is not for me?" said the young 
girl at last, mene from the ring to the beau- 
tifal woman standing at her side, who was 
watching her intently, 

‘* Yes, it is. Do you like it?" 

“Itis most lovely! Opals are my favourite 
stones.” 

‘‘Arethey? I'm glad of that. For myself 
I never cared for them. People say they are 
unlucky ; of course, it is all nonsense.” 

‘‘Of course it is!’ exclaimed Lucinda, 
laughing. “ Iam not superstitious myself, so 
Iam proof against such sayings. And there 
is no denying that this particular stone is 
really exquisite! ”’ 

“Pat it on your finger, and see how it 
looks.” 

Cinderella obeyed. 

The ring was a little too large for her, and 





her small taper finger seemed rather over- 
weighted with it. 

Lady Christabel noticed, for the first time, 
what a beautifully-ehaped hand her rival had 
—quite as white and elegant as her own, and 
considerably smaller. 

“It is rather large for you, buat it will be 
quite easy for you to have it‘made smaller,” 
she said. ‘Come and sit by me on the couch, 
and I will tell you its history.” 

Lucinda obeyed, more surprised than ever. 

“The ring belonged to Bertie’s father,” said 
the Earl’s daughter, without removing her eyes 
from her companion’s face, ‘ He was a soldier 
you know, and was out in India for some 
years. While there, the British troops had to 
quell a rebellion of one of the native princes, 
and it chanced that Major Carbonnell saved 
the life of the Maharajah’s daughter. She, in 
gratitude, gave him this ring, and made him 
peer that he would give it to the woman 

e loved best in the world—his first love. He 
ve it to Bertie’s mother, and Bertie——” 

e stopped for a moment. Lucinda's lips 
had grown very whité ; she felt sick and giddy 
with a premonition of what was coming. 

‘‘Goon,” she said, hoarsely, “‘and Bertie 
gave it——" 

** To me,’’ said Lady Christabel, very gently. 
“* Bat in order to keep up the traditions of the 
ring, I think it should belong to you.” 

There was @ moment’s silence. Lucinda'’s 
gaze was riveted on the balefal changing 
lights of the opel, and the pallor in her face be- 
came accentuated. 

Lady Christabel’s manner said so much more 
than her words. The girl's heart was beating 
in quick, muffled throbs against her side, but 
with a strong effort she conquered her agitation 
soffisiently to say,— 

* If Bertie gave it to you, surely you ought 
not to give it away.” 

‘** On the contrary, that is jast whatI ryan 
to do. Don’t you see that it is a love charm? but 
the charm only acts so long as itis given by 
its owner to the woman who holds his heart in 
her keeping. It is right that you should have 
it now.” 

“ Bat I don't understand——’”’ faltered the 


irl. 
“ Lady Christabel interrupted her with a show 
of impatience. 

“There is no mystery. Not quitea year ago 
Bertie gave the ring to me, and when, in obedi- 
ence to my father’s command, I engaged my- 
eelf to Lord Earncliffe, it was my duty to give 
it back to its original owner. I acknowledge 
my weakness in not doing s0, but now I 
desire to make up for the omission. Don't you 
see?” 

Alas! it seemed to Lucinda that she did 
see, A sudden flcod of light was breaking 
upon her, and she shrank back as one may 
shrink from & mortal blow. 

Bertie gave you this twelve months ago— 
only twelve months ago!” she murmured, 
almost below her breath. 

‘Yes, twelve months ago. Surely,” ex- 
claimed Lady Christabel, with a well feigned 
start of astonishment, ‘'you knew we were 
engaged |” 

Lucinda put up her hand to shield 
her face from the light. Ever after- 
wards she hated that room, with its pale 
amber draperies, its rose shaded lamps and its 
flower. scented air. 

A bowl of Rassian violets was standing on 
one of the low side tables, and even in after 
years ebe shuddered when their odour came to 
her, for it always brought back the sick pain of 
that moment, 

“No,” she said, weakly. ‘I did not 
know.” 

“Then Iam sorry I mentioned it,” returned 
Lady Christabel, regretfally. ‘I had no idea 
that you could have lived as long as you did 
in Thornleigh Castle without hearing of it, 
from the servants if from no one else !” 

The sneer fell unheeded on Lucinda’s ears. 
With her slender hands clasped across her 





knees, she was staring straight before her into 


vacancy her lips set in a strained, tense line, 
her eyes dark and unseeing. 

She loved Bertie so well, with such a perfect 
simple hearted devotion, that she had never 
questioned his #ffection, even though, now and 
again, she had fancied he did not quite under. 
stand her. 

She had always comforted herself with the 
reflection that a fuller knowledge of each 
other would bring them nearer together, but 
she had never doubted that she was the one 
love of his life, never ! never ! 

“I think Bertie failed in his duty in not 
making a clean breast of his past,” went on 
Lady Christabel, in the same smooth voice, 
‘* for he might be quite sure that you would no} 
remain in ignorance of it, and it would sure!y 
have been better for you to hear it from his 
own lips than from a stranger’s. Of course 
there is no harm in it, and no injury to you. 
Most men are engaged two or three times 
before they are married, you know.” 

Most men! Yes; but, for her, Bertie did 
not come under the category of ‘‘ most men.’ 
He was the one man in the world! 

“It is painfal for me to have to speak of it, 
as you will readily understand,” the pitiless 
voice continued, ‘ Still as you have heard so 
much, it is well that you should hear the rest, 
in justice to me, for I am sure you must in 
your heart despise me if you think I threw 
Bertie over merely for the sake of Lord Earp- 
cliff's title and estates. In thinking that, you 
would wrong me, seeing I sacrificed myself 
for the sake of my father.” 

Lady Christabel! Lady Christabel ! How 
smoothly the lie rolls off your tongue! 

‘* You are probably aware that Lord Thorn- 
leigh was in great pecuniary difficulties; but 
his creditors agreed not to press him for 
their money until after my marriage, and 
then I should have been in a position to help 
him, for my settlements were to have bean 
very generous. 

‘Well, it seemed to me my duty was clear. 
Better for Bertie and me to endare a little 
present misery than for disgrace to cover my 
father! But, alas!" she added with a desp 
sigh, “ the sacrifice was of no avail, Fate was 
against us!” 

She looked at Lucinda as she finished speak- 
ing, anda cold gleam, like the flash of un- 
sheathed stee), shot into her blue eyes. 

The girl’s faca looked drawn and haggard 
even in that rose-tinted light. Christabel felé 
that part of her humiliation was avenged. 

‘*T hope I have not done wrong to tell you 
this,” she said, just touching Lucinda’s cold 
hand with her own warm fingers—a contact 
from which the girlinvoluntarily shrank back. 
“ Believe me, I have done it for your good,” 

Then Lucinda raised her eyes, and in them 
was such scathing scorn for this last lie, that 
Christabel wished she had left it unspoken. 

She rose rather hastily and lefé the room 
without another word, and five minutes after 
her departure, the door opened softly, and 
Bertie came in. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
‘¢ POOR CINDERELLA |" 


Bertiz had grown very tired of the mono- 
tony of bis dressing-room, which he had 
endured for two whole days—forty-eizht long 
hours,—and finding that his wife did not come 
up to read to him and enliven his solitnde, 
he determined to make an effort to get down- 
stairs for the eveniag. 

He rang for the butler, and that fanctionary 
being consulted, said he belisved there was 
such a thiog as @ paic of crutches some- 
where about the premises, and presently re- 
appeared, in triamph, the crutches in his 
hand, 

By the aid of these and the batler'’s arm, 
Bertie contrived to get downetuirs without 
putiing his lame foot to the ground; but he 
was conscious 0 /a shock of surprise as ho 
entered the drawing-room, and found his wifo 
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sitting there alone—still with that awfol 
pallor on her face,-and gazing out into space 
with wide undeving ‘eyes. 

He limped ‘to the couch and seated himself 
beeite her. 

‘“OCinderveMa,” he e@aid, “what is the 
matter with yon? Are you ill?" 

With an éffort she shook off her dream- 
like abstraction, and evan trisd-to call up s 
Binile to her wan face as she anewered,— 

“No, Tam not—ill. Idon’t- know!” con- 
fusedly, and préseing her hand agsinst her 
brow. ‘Perhaps Ifeel rather dazed. I shall 
be Rl right in a minute.” 

The light glitrered on the diamonds sur. 
rounding ‘the opal, Which she stitl wore, and 
this was, pethaps, what first drew Bertie’s 
attetition to the ring. 

He took her hand in -his, and bit his lip 
With an annoyance he ostld not repress. 

™ a ting is this, Cinderela?” he asked, 
gvickly. 

She raised her heavy eyes to bis, 

‘* Surely you recognise it, Bertie!” 

‘Yes, I recognise it, but I do aot onder. 
stand how it got on your fiuger.” 

‘“‘ Lady Christabel has just given ij-me.” 

“Dhe deuce she has!’ :muttered Bertie, 
under bis breath, and lovhing ounfeignedly 
surprised. ‘ Whai)made her givedt to you, 
I wonder!" 

‘“She said,” returned Lucinda, slowly and 
painfully, ‘she said, that she opal was a 
love charm, and ought 'to be given by ‘the 
men who owned it to the wonrdn heloved 
best in the world. You gave itito her!” 

A ‘dark flash .rose -bencath the soldier- 
bronzed skin, and she. pulled chard at his 
moustache. 

‘* Well!” he said, tentatively. 

“She said that you gave ii her twelve 
months ego! Iethat true?” 

“Yes,” he admitied, “it ds -qnite true; 
bat there was mo necessity for her’to tell 
‘you.’ 

“ T-don’t agree with ‘you, Bertie,” Lucinda 
said,'a curious gentleness in her voice,'as she 
turned round, and looked into his‘eyes. ‘I 
think, perhaps, it was better ‘for -me ‘to 
know.” 

“ Why ? ” 

* Because I hall understand my ‘position 
better.” 

**T don't think 1 follow you, Cinderella.” 

She sighed deeply, ‘and her fingers twined 
thomselves restlessly the one in the other. 

‘* Don't you -see,”’ she “said, “that if you 
were in love with her twelve months ago, you 
could not have been ia love with me when 
you asked me'to marry you?” 

“No!” stontly, “I do not. 
mot eternal,” 

* Ah, yes!” phe exclaimed, qrickty. “* Love 
—true love, is ‘eternal—it must be, because of 
ite nature.”’ 

If she hed been older and wiser—if she had 
seen anything of the world,‘or known esny- 
thing of its ways, she would have bidden her 

tief in her heart, and never alluded to it. 

at her nature. was so open, and her feelings 
were so strong, that it never even ccocurred to 
ker to attempt concealment. She did not 
doubt what Lady Christabel had said, for 
now that she had heard the trrnth, the found 
it confirmed by her own observatiin,- and, 
besides, if Bertic had given his heart ‘to that 
beautiful, radiant siren, was it likely he could 
recall the gift at will? 

No. It was as Lady Christahe] ssid—Fate 
had been too strong for'them, and Bertie had 
married the waif he had protected, out of a 
divine instinct of pity for her lonéliness and 
helplessness. All honour to him “for his 
generosity. 

‘*My dear child,” the officer s1id, assuming 
& matter-of-fact tone, “‘ you are very fodlish 
to distress yourself abont a love affair that 
may have happened before my msrriage with 
you. Believe me, few men arrive at the age 
of thirty without one or more entanglements 
of the kind.” 


Love ig 


‘Oh, itis nob that!" she exclaimed, while 
a oes flash swept the marble pallor Of ber, 

ek. j 

“ What is it, then?” 

“The fear that Ihave spoilt your lifetT”’ 
she responded, in a very'low voiée, and ‘look-| 
ing sway from him. 

“Bat that is nonsense, Cinfferslia. 
are as dear and sweet a wife-as a man need 
wish to have.” 

er: she interrupted, “‘ you de not-love. 
me ” ' 

He was taken aback by the assertion, and 
for'aifew seconds did:not reply: to.it. 

“© What makes ‘yea say that? he ‘asked, 
at seliaher sitio toe you cause’ to 


“ Never—never! ‘You have’ been—you are, 
all that is and noble ; ‘but that doses not 
alter the fact. Is it possible that J ‘could 
enter into suocessfal ‘rivalry with seach ia 
woman ‘as L Obpvietabel Kenmare—the 
most beantifalcreatare'l have ever seen?” 

It was tharaocteristio'‘of the girl to speak 
‘thus of the Earl'sdaughter. No mean epite 
or potty jenlousy disfigured the pure whiteness 
of hor foal. 

It is true she had resented Lady Gbriste.- 
hel's interference with her nights, ‘bat that 
was before she knew the:trath. 

‘* My dear girl, that is mot-the' point to ‘be 
considered,” said Bertie,trying to speak very 
quietly and progaically, though he would have 
given agood deal tobe out of his , present 
awkward position. ‘Ido notdeny.that there 
was a—a sort of + :+bstween » my 
cousin and myself, but it came to.an end .on 
the very nightof my arrival;at 'Taornleigh 
Castle in September last. have no wish to 
deceive you ; I will be quite.open, and tellyou 
ell, particulars, if you wish it,.only, Iraek you, 
is it wise to dwell on # subjedt:that.can only 
give painto you?” 

He pressed her hand as ho spoke, and his 
voice grew low and tender. 

Atter all; he was very fond of ‘this _girl- 
bride,of his, and he would spare her pain if 
he could. 

“In September lJast—not three mionths 
ago! Oh, Bertie! how could you ask me to 
marry you 80 soOn—SO Very Seon?” 

He looked down in embarrassment. He 
could think of noanswer to her question, for 
he could hardly tell her the bratal ‘truth, 
namely, that he had thought there was no 
chance of -his ever gaining Chrietabel, and so he 
hed not much cared ‘what happened to him, 
or whom he married. 

‘‘ Bat I see how it was,’ she resumed, hope- 
lessly. ‘‘Lady Obristabel gave you up in 
order to save her father from ruin, and you 
—you married me because you thought 
it was the best way of protecting me from my 
uncle. Am I not right?” 

Again he did not answer. 

Hoe dared not tell her a lie, and “even if he 
had, she would not have believed it. 

Her head drooped forward on ‘ter ‘breast, 
andfor a few minutes there was silence in 
the rcom. 

Oatside, a storm was sweeping ‘ over'the 
land with autumnal violence. The'rain beat 
against the window-panes in‘ quick déthes, 
and the wind wailed and and ‘thrieked 
stout the house, tearing the remaining feavea 
from the trees, snapping twigs, and beating 
down into the sodden earth the ‘few flowers 
‘which had survived the summer. 

Even 'the cosy drawing-room, with its violet 
scented atmosphere, and ‘its ‘blazing loge:of 
cherry wood, could ‘not wholly escape from 
the dreary influence of the stormy nrght. 

Lucinda had’ gauged the- situation “pretiy 
accurately. 

She remembered ‘Bertie’s ‘emotion when he 
vead the account of Lord Earncliff's death ‘ia 

ing-@ay, and-she'ssid 


to herself,— 
“lf it had mot been for -mie, he ‘would ‘have 
been free‘ to ‘his ’consin.” 


marry 
Of course she knew nothing 6f the utterly 





sordid and mmercenary’métives that-haim- 


You, 


|| Be'ttone to sever the tie between ‘ns. 


@nced Obristatél to ‘refase Bertie, and as 
Bertie ‘hinesélf was the last “man ‘in “the 
world to teller, there-wais ‘little prospect of 
her ever hearing the éxitire ‘rights of ‘the ‘case, 

*Bhe only felt ‘that she had come between 
“her best -beloved and happiness, azid her whole 
soul rose up in protest against it. 

After a little while she raise? her head, and 
“two blood: red ‘burned in - her cheeks ; 
“her eyes were bright and ‘eager “with sudden 
excitement, 

“Bertie!” ‘she ‘exclaimed, “surely our 
‘oave isnot hopeless. “Surely ee a 

n't 
know anything about ‘law, but:there is such a 
thing as divorce, is there not?” 

“He smiled, although hia brow contracted. at 
, the same.time. 

“ ¥es; there is;as you say, Such a thing as 
‘divorce, but it is mot for,you.and me.’’ 

“« Why not?” 

‘Because, for one thing, J do not wish ii; 
ond for another the law requires more than a 
‘mere mutual desire to sever the marriage bond. 
My dear Lucinda, you are talking of matters 
you:do not understand. You are excited, 
upset, overweought. Go -upstsira to your 
1oom, and lie down, -You will feel quits 
differently after a good night's rest.” 

She shook her head. She knew quite well 
that. a night's. vest:wouldinot aléer her'con- 
victiena, aad she could not.forget that be had 
evaded answering her question, when «she 
asked. him if .he' had net. married ber for ithe 
ake of protecting her from her waclo. 

Looking baok,-she saw thai shough her 
husband had been sind, #houghtfal, nad 
considerate-to her, yet he hadinot, attered one 
word ‘of love—love:sach -as she had read of, 

dreamed of—sueh.as she felt-towards him, 

She had not noticed the omission, simply 
) bevause she: had kad no “experience of levers, 
vend had been so) aupim the wonder 
and beauty of her mew fife,’ shat theno was 
mo room in her:hedrt for:doubt toxenter. “Bat 
Lady Clristabel's «words bad ‘cleared «the 
mistaway. They had been to ber the fruit of 
the Treesof Koowledge,and having eaten, the 
seales fell from her eyes. 

“As for CObristabel,” ‘continwad Battie, 
angrily. “I -can‘ only call her conduct abomi- 
mable. What business hai she to coms 
sworrying you with such matters’as these— 
raking up the ashes of a dead and gone past, 
that would have ‘been much better deft to die 
‘ natural death:in oblivion! I'm afraid I 
shall ‘have ‘to ‘remonstrate with ther very 
stro) . 

“Pray do nothing of thesort!” tho girl 
cried, eagerly. 

“ Perhaps Lady Christabel really thoaght 
it would be betterforme tohear of it from 
her than from’a stranger.” 


Bertie’ ‘his shoulfers significantly. 
He knew the lady's character better than his 
Wife did, and for his part, ‘he ‘had ‘very -con- 


siderable ‘doubts regarding the patity of her 


“«T will ‘not ‘mention i, if you'@on't wish 
‘ft,’ he sald, “and afterall, perhaps itis better 
‘t0let the ‘matter @rop.” 
‘Let the matter drop!” Lucinda smiled 

with a sort ‘of gcofn “at ‘the ‘words. 

~Aa-well ‘say Vhat, ‘after ‘the red‘bot ‘iron ‘has 
“entered the flesh, the brand*will not ‘remain 
to show where the wound ‘has’ been. 

Bertie could ‘net see the matter from her 
‘point of view. “To. ‘him iswas‘an intident— 
& very unpleasant one, certainly, bat no#likely 
‘to leave behitrd it/Insting consey wences. 

He pulled ‘his ~wateh from his‘poéket and 
looked at: ratheranxiously. 

“Nine o'etéék T” he oo es on 
the ‘man’ fas’ t ‘the post-bag by ‘this 
4ime. J cor ehagh eal, ‘Cinderela; and in- 
quite. I am'expetting-a letter 6f eoms impor- 
tance.” 

She Gboyed with ‘the child like Gocility that 
she almosé invariably displayed towards him. 
It struck her as strange’that hewhould think 





| of a Tetter—-mo matter how itmpottait—atsach 


















@ moment as this, but her brain was too dazed 
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to argue the matter out. 

Yes, the post-bag had come, and there was 
8 letter for Carbonnell—indeed, there 
were half-a‘dozen letters, but he flang five of 


them vaside, and tore the 

 maaigenedaemiay: — 
Lacinda was nét looking at him while he 

read it. BShe was’ at the window, 


from which she had drawn the curtains, 
gazing oat into the wild storm of the Nevember 
a 
bog ant ace pA 
’ Bt Ms 

clouds, with strepsheattatatly 
draps aaa bi&re veel 

t) ppadden | 
guesot wind swept Min, see ied | 

toased:soul, : 


hisibrow. Bat it was 
wite—they were “asia Dios delat : 

“ Bertie!” shesextlaimed going tole side, 
and —— “your letter ha®broughi 
more. oa@news 7?’ 
aes ‘rit 8, haroh, Loup. 

ought Fortune. ‘pretty well done 
vem tebl Gnd Iwustisteken. tee 
envugh before, 

CHAPTER XXI. 
A RSPUSEE, 

Ix & ew words Catbemadll explained his 
position to hia wife. . 

Unknown to her, or, indeed, any of his friends, 
he still owned the racehorse which, a few 
months ago, had brought him into such dis- 
grace with his aunt, through the dishonest 
trainer. 

The horse was good one, and wasentered 
for several races, one of which had just taken 
piaca. 

Bertie, having every faith in. the. anital's 
success, had backed him heavily, artd—he had 
come in a bad third | 

“Bat, Bertie,” said Lucinda, a puzzled 
lookin her sadseyes, “ I don't sec thas r 
position isso much worse than it was ore, 

ou told me yesterday you would’ have to 
declare yourself bankrapt, and these losses 
will, go in with therest of yout débta.”’ 

He moved impatiently in his seat. 

“You don’t understand, Cinderella, Tuece 
are debts of honour, and if I can't pay them 
in fall I lose ali right to consider imyeell, 
or be considered, .a gentleman. They are ot 
legal debts—they could not be recovered in a 
coark of ope and oe seh ail he more 

ut upon me to gee are Batis. 
Ged in fall.” 7 

He relapsed into moody silence. All ‘his 
misfortunes seemed to be coming on him at 
once, and, to make matters worse, he was 
physically incapacitated from looking. after 


Lucinda watched him for a few ntinutes, ae 
he sat with his head ‘baried in his hands ; then 
ehe said,— 

“Let me go and ask Miss Carbonnell to 
help you. She is very kind, and I den't 
think ‘she'll refuse.”’ 

“ That is becaase you don’t know her,” -he 

nied. “Tf this wete anything but a 
tarf debt she might possibly, though I don’t 
think she would, do something for mea; but 
she has a poérfedtly insane projudice inst 
horseracing in every shape and form. No won. 
der either, pérhaps, for hér ‘only brother was 
tuined by it, and committed ‘snioitie in conse- 
quence. Ever since my earliest boyhood ‘she 
has i upon methe folly of racing 


end betting; and you mwy be quite sure ‘she 
would be consistent with her lifelong opinions. 
What a fool I have been—what a weak, silly 








| her thet her 


‘* At least,” said Lucinda, bravely, “I can 


try. That will do no harm.” 


** And no good either.” 

“ Well, we shall see, I won't disturb her 

to-night, because it is late, and might prevent 

her sleeping. But I will go to her firstthing 

in the morning.” 

enema and soon afterwards he 
ler to help him upstairs to his 
m2. 

, Niue sat on in the 
room, ing to see some 
defigite-plan of action ‘out of the mist of 
ity that surrounded her. 

‘felt dazed—bewilfered. The events of 
this'one evening haf followed each other in 
sudhwapid succession, that she failed to grasp 
with perfect clearness, i 

to stand/odtdn letters of fire inher 
Bertie Jovéd Obristabel, not his 


4 Yea, sho knew it Gntuitively now, said she 
er | wondered at her own blindnses for not 
| recognised it before, © ji 


oharacteristic of 
* Should be of him, 


‘exdlaimed, throwixe ont her 
a gee of passionate 
make Feparation— 


“narrowly 
while she was: . his, itmust be re- 
membered, was the first intimation she had 
received of Bertie’s pecuniary difficulties, but 
she was not at all surprised to learn the catas- 
trophe that had ocoarred. 

Well!’ shegaid; as thc young girl finished, 
‘you ‘have ‘told me no more than 'l mi.bt 
bave txpevted any mument to hear. Bertieis 
‘tavkety, careless, ubtrast worthy.” 

‘Oh, nol’ interrapted Lucinda. “ You 
mistake, Miss Carbonneill. He is not untrast- 
‘worthy.’’ 

The old lafly wagged ‘her head. sagely. 

‘s Well—well, ‘keep. yotr own opinion, my 
dear, but. I knew better. I-am only astonished 
that his money has. not gone before this. 
What could he expect, when he went and left 
his-affairs.to be managed by a scoundrel like 
Osborne?” 

“Bat he did not know Osberne was.a 
scoundrel,” insinuated Lucinda. 

‘Thea he ought to have known it! Do you 
think J should go and leave my property in 
the hands of a man whom I oonidn't 
thoroughly trast?” 

Lucinda waa. silent, She wished the old 
lady would keep to the point—bat this is a 
virtue-of which few old indies are capable ! 

‘* As for those. gambling debts,” continued 
Miss Catbonnell, violently, ‘I wonder he 
dared.to-let you. mention them to me. He 
knows guite well what my opinion of the 
turfie, and he would do well to respect it. 
Nota penny of my money shall find ite way 


into bookmakers 

Thissounded hopeless, and Lucinda’s 
heart sank. 

‘What ishe to do?” she murmured, faintly, 
more to herself than her atiditor. 

“The best thing for him to do isto declare 
himself bankrupt and start afresh,’ was the 
immediate response. ‘As for thee devts of 
honbnr—débts of dishonour, I ext] them !1— 
there is nfo hesesdity for them to be paid at 
‘all. "There!’that is my advice. He ‘may 
take it or’ leave it, jist’as he wevs fit.’’ 

Miss Oatbotinell took up Her haridkerchict 
and blew her nose with quite wntiecedsary 
vigour. could be no dcubt that she 





fool |’ 


tule i good desi to make her part with is. 


‘‘Dear me!” she continued, after a mo- 
ment's pause, ‘‘ where do you think I should 
have been if I had listened to every applica- 
tion for money from my relations? That 
> man, Lord Thornleigh, _ * 
o always worrying me, years since, and i 

had listened to him, I should have been 
rnined long ago. It is trae I once said 
Bertie should be my heir, bat maturer 
thoughts have convinced me of the foolishness 
of trusting him with money, so I shall make 
you my heiress.” 

“ Me!” echoed the young girl, almost stu- 
pefied at the announcement. 
“Yes, you. Bat Ishall not allow you to 
make duske and drakes of it either, so it will 


Onty one fact |: 


was very fond ’ét her money, aud ft would |’ 





bevéited in trustees, and will + 
he interest. ‘The Sill be beyond 









aying for the next ten or twenty years, so he 
need not be looking out for dead men’s 
shoes!” and with this not very amiable 
remark, Migs Cardonnell tarned round in bed, 
hee intinvatitg that the interview was at 
an‘end. 

Lueinda returned to Bettie with Ker bad 
news—whidh wae little more than he'expected. 
Bathe was unfeignedly wirprited when sie 
told him of Miss Cavbonwell’s testamentary 
intentions—so surpriced thet at first’he ovrli 
hutaly believe she had been in‘catnest #o hér 
announcentent. 

“Qh, she was in earnest,” Lucinda skid, a 
little’ wearily, as dhe stood before him, pale 
faced, and heavy eyed. “ But it my be ten 
or tweiity years’ time ere i Will benefis in 
atiy way by her money. would “willingly 
fotego my prospective heirship for the sake 
of'endugh méney to pay your @ebts now.” 

“ You ‘speak very lightly of your expévta- 
tions,’ observed Bertie, table, for all his 
frouble, to refrain from ‘smiling. ‘“Do you 
know that my'annt is worth over a’handred 
thousand pounds ?"’ 

‘‘Ta'she ?”—Indifferently. ‘Perhaps I dhall 
not be an hefress after all. Mess Carbonnell 
may change her mind.” 

She may, Dut I don't thik she will. As 
@ rile, the sticks to What hs bays.” 

That ehe was in earncs$ Miss Oarbonnell 
fave emople proof, ‘for a’servenit rode over to 
tie ‘county town that yh morving, and in 
the afternoon the lawyer, Mr. Good win, arrived 
find was Wetted with his dlientfor ap 8 
of two hours. 

After leaving het, he did not see ‘atyone 
elae, but rode straight off, aid direotly’hé had 

tie, Midas Catbontiell ravg the ‘bell for 

ucinda. 

The young girl fodnd her hostess fying back 
on her pillows, léoking Yathét white and 
exhausted, 

“ Len tired,” she explained. “IT talked so 
mth this afternoon that 1 feel as if I wanted 
a rest. 

“ Pat gomeenn de Cologne on my foréhead— 
perhaps that will refresh me.”’ 

Lucinda brought the fwsk of déent, and 
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(‘I RECOGNIZE THE BING,” BERTIE SAID, “BUT I DON'T UNDERSTAND HOW IT GOT ON YOUR FINGER!"’] 


emptied some on her handkerchief, with which 
abe bathed the old lady’s heated brows. 

“ That is nice,’ murmured Miss Carbonnell. 
‘‘Ycur fingers are so light, Cinderella, you 
ovght to be anurss. Some women are born 
nurees, Others are—not. Fancy Christabel 
Kenmare in a sick room |” 

The idea seemed to afford her some amuse- 
ment, for she smiled grimly. Then a slightly 
anxious expression stole into her eyes. 

‘Do you know,” she ssid. ‘1 feel sucha 
queer numbness in my back. I wonder what 
it means. I think perhaps you had better 
eend cff for Doctor Thwaites. He said this 
morning when he came that if I felt in any 
€egree worse I was to send for him imme- 
diately. I don’t suppose I really am worse,’’ 
she added, by way of consoling herself, “‘ only 
it ie just as well to be on the eafe side.” 

‘I will send the groom at once,” Lucinda 
raid, gently, as with deft fingers she smoothed 
the pillows, and made the invalid more com- 
fortable, ‘‘and I think you had better not talk 
pntil the doctor ccmes, You are overtired, I 
expect.” 

“Yes, I expect that is it,” agreed Miss 
Carbonnell, and she lay back, closing her eyes 
rather wearily. 

It was rather late in the evening when the 
physician arrived, and then Miss Carbonnell 
seemed to have rallied somewhat. Neverthe- 
less when Doctor Thwaites came ont of the 
invalid’s chamber, and Lucinda followed to 
hear his directions concerning diet, &c., he 
locked very grave. 

“Iam afraid the numbness Miss Carbonnell 
complains of means paralysis,” he said, shak- 
ing his head. ‘It is what I have feared all 
along, and that is the reason I recommended 
her to lie in bed and keep quiet.” 

Lucinda looked, as she felt, deeply con- 
cerned, She had grown very fond of the old 
lady in these few weeks. 

‘* What can be done?’ she asked. 

‘Nothing much. Keep her very quiet, and 
gee that she has plenty of beef-tea and 





nourishing food. 
I do not mean to fay my patient is in imme- 
Giate danger. It is quite possible that the 
stroke of paralysis may be quite mild, and its 
effects pars cffina few daye. I shall be able 
to tell you more to. morrow.” 

All that night Lucinda sat up with the cld 
lady, who dozed at intervals, but still com- 
plained of the numbness. In other respects, 
ehe was no worse, and inthe morning 
the young nurse heped to ‘hear a more 
favourable opinion from the doctor. In 
this, however, she was deceived, for the latter’s 
looks were graver than ever when he went 
downstairs. 

Bertie had been assisted into the morning 
room by the butler, and was sitting there 
when Doctor Thwaites and Lucinda came in, 
and they had hardly entered when hey | were 
joined by Christabel, who announced herself 
anxious to hear how her aunt was progress- 
ing. 

€ She is progressing in the wrong direction, 
I am sorry to say,” responded the physician— 
who was one of those men given to calling a 
spadea spade, ‘She has been exciting herself 
and talking more thanshe should have done, 
and now the reaction has set in. There is 
no doubt, too, that she has had a stroke of 
paralysis, and I am afraid of its affecting the 
spine. I suppose—” he was addresing Bertie 
now, “all her affairs are in order?” 

‘Oh yes! she has made a will.” 

‘‘Is there any one, do you think, whom 
she would care to see?” 

The question rather startled Bertie—it was 
80 very suggestive. I think not. You see, 
she has no blood relations except Lady 
Christabel Kenmare and myself. There is 
Lord Thornleigh, it is trune—but he is only a 
connection by marriage, and besides, he is out 
of England.” 

The physician nodded thoughtfally. 

“I think,” he said presently, “‘it wonld be 
advisable to have a second opinion. I don’t 


You can dono more, Mind, ! 





know that anything more can be done than I 
am now doing. Bat, at any rate, it could do 
no harm.” ! 

Bertie cordially aecented, as he found bim- 
eelf suddenly called upon to think and act as 
hig aunt's representative. 

Pray send for the best specialist you 
know,” he added. “And, if you snticipate 
a further relapse, don't you think it would 
be advisable to get a puree, too?” 

“T have already suggested that, but Mies 
Carbonnell will not hear of it. She bas peculiar 
notions, you know, and declares that she 
cannot bear strangers near her—says, in fact, 
that no one bet your wife shall approach her 
bedside. This is rather hard on Mrs. OCar- 
bonnell, for ehe has been rather a priconer to 
the sick. room lately.” 

Bertie followed the dcector’s glance, and 
noticed how worn and pale Lucinda looked ; 
but it was not the nursing that had had such an 
effect on her! A bright flush sprang into her 
cheeks as she saw herself observed, and she 
said hastily,— 

“TI do not feel in the least knocked up. I 
am only too pleased to be able to do anything 
for Miss Carbonnell, and I do not think there 
is any necessity for having a professional 
nurse.” 

As a matter of fact, she was glad of the 
diversion the sick room and its multifarious 
duties afforded from her own fad thoughts. 
She was so utterly miserable that anything 
that served to take her out of herself was 
welcome. 

“Could not I relieve Mrs. Carbonnell 7” 
said Lady Christabel, softly. 

There was an embarrassed silence, broken 
at length by the doctor, who roze and drew on 
his gloves as he spoke. 

‘We can discuss the question sgeain 
presently, after the Londén specialist bas 
given us his opinion. I will wire up to town: 
at once.” 

(To be continued.) 
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(‘I AM MISS DANECOURT, OF THE TOWERS,” SHE SAID, WITH COLD BEBUEE!] 


NOVELETTE.} 


BY LOVE’S CONTROL. 


—20:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Dacmar Darxcovnt leaned against the stone 
parapet of her favourite terrace, and looked 
over the wide sweep of field and wood stretched 
out before her. 

There was something wistful in the proud 
eyes, comething sorrowful about the haughty 
mouth, and once or twice she sighed deeply. 

This fair Jand, with its rich pastures, its 
woods and dells, was her heritage; but none 
knew better than she how frail was her hold 
upon it, how feeble her claim. 

The Danecourts had fallen on evil days, and 
there was not an aore of field or garden, not a 
stone in the grand, grey pile that was not 
mortgaged. 

From her earliest years Dagmar’s pride of 
race had been fostered carefully, steadily, and 
she had been taught that it rested with her to 
build up the fallen fortunes of her house. 

She was beantifal, with a beauty that took 
“men’s breath away,’ and she knew it. She 
was not vain, but she had been taught the 
value of her charms; and it was impressed 
upon her that love was not a necessary adjunct 
to marriage, that money was the one supreme 
good. And whilst she bated herself for such 
& resolution, yet determined that at any cost 
she would save the home of her forefathers, 
a — & deaf ear to the pleadings of her own 

eart, 

She had gone through three seasons now, and 
had had lovers in plenty, but none of them had 

essed the necessary qualifications, and so 

d been summarily dismissed; and men 
began to be chary of singeing their wings at 
her flame. 

She was twenty now, tall and perfectly 
formed. The proud head, reared so high, was 
crowned with auburn magses, which gleamed 





in the sunlight like burnished gold; the brows 
were £0 dark as to be almost black, and from 
under them looked violet eyes, 20 sweet, 80 
roud, that a man might well desire to see the 
ove-light burning there for him. The face 
“Seren the mouth expressive, and not too 
small, , 

Sir yaew ned Danecourt might well exult 
in his davghter’s beauty and grace. 

With a gesture of weariness she lifted her- 
self from her half-recumbent position, and 
began to walk with quick, impatient steps up 
and down the terrace. 

On her left hand Jay the stony road, along 
which the Danecourt dames had watched gay 
cavaliers pass and repags, and from which one 
maiden had witnessed a terrible fight, in which 
both lover and father had perished. But it 
was not of these things Dagmar thought as 
she paced to and fro. The loves and griefs of 
her ancestresses were forgotten in the remem- 
brance cf her galling poverty, of the sacrifice 
she must make if she would keep her herit- 
age. 

The violet eyes turned in the direction of 
the road. It had been roughly hewn up the 
hill-eide, and walking was not an easy per- 
formance. Most people approached e 
Towers by a more round-about way, and 
Dagmar knew by instinct whose figure it was 
toiling towards her, though as yet he was very 
distant. 

It was like this man’s dogged determination 
to scale the hill, to go out of his way to find 
and overcome obstacles, and sometimes this 
feature in her lover’s character frightened 
her, for he was her lover, in spite of his age, 
his huge, ungainly figure, and stiff manners. 

The violet eyes darkened, the proud face 
grew a shade prouder and colder as she stopped 
in her walk, and watched him as he came, 

It was a long time before he joined her, 
looking flushed and tired.. 

“Why did 2 not come by the other 
route ?"’ she asked, disdaining to see his out- 
stretched hand. 


‘‘ This ig nearer,” he answered, stiffly. 

“ But much rougher walking. Do you wish 
to see papa, Mr. Cross? He is in thelibrary, 
I believe.’’ 

“Thank you. I came to see you.” 

She made a slight courtesy, which was not 
without an element of mockery. 

“Iam honoured! Shall we go back to the 
house ?”’ 

“As you will. Miss Danecourt, when are 
you coming to The Cedars again? My sister 
complains that she is forgotten.” 

“You must ask papa. And pray inform 
Mies Cross that I am not good at forgetting 
my—triends,” the last word after some slight 
hesitation. 

All the while he kept his eyes fixed upop 
her mobile face; but, whether he admired 
her, whether he was provoked by her coldness, 
it was impossible to tell, his face was so im- 
passive, his eyes so expressionless, 

Certainly he was not a likely man to please 
the fancy, or win the affeetion of a young and 
beautifal girl. He was hopelessly P ain, stern- 
featured, with lack lustre eyes, and iron-grey 
hair; and, added to this, he was fast nearing 
fifty; but he was well-born and wealthy. It 
was @ common saying that Cuthbert Cross 
could buy up the whole town of Danesford, 
and that his bank was safe as the Bank of 
England. 

As he walked beside Dagmar, and Icoked 
into the proud, faintly-flushed face, he knew 
she did not love him, that he was even some- 
what distastefal to her; but he knew, too, 
that he might have her for the asking—because 
of all he could give; and he was content to 
win her at any price. 

He loved her madly, and without reason, 
although such was his strength of will that he 
gave no sign of his paseion or pain. 

Together they entered the house, Dagmar 
leading the way to the library, where a tall, 
stately-looking man was idly turning the 
! pages of a book- before him. He glanced up 
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quickly as they entered, and something like 
triamph lit up hie dark eyes. 

“Come in, Cross. This is an unexpected 
You will stay to lancheon, I 
hope?” 

“Thank you. I will if I may oarry you 
and Miss Danccourt home todinner. Sarah 
will be pleassd ; * he turned to look for Dag- 
mar, but she had already made good her 
‘scape to discuss with cook the ways and 


33: 


means of providing decent Inncheon. 


go into the world peuniless and 


«T will not think of these thingp,” she said 
at last. “They madden me,” yamd turning 
with swift feet left the garden behind, and 


flo wed, desp and ber 
A ‘dost was moored ito the bankp»and step. | 
% took the ears and shot out 
into the eof the stream. 

This ‘was her favourite exercise soon 
her thoughts took-a bri tinge, heart 
grew lighter. The Was s0/ t, 
the day so ‘balmy, the scenery so ‘fim, that, 


she determined for this hour to be happy, and 


succeeded tolerably well. 

Onthbert Cross was almost forgotten, and, 
nothing but the beauty of her now distagt 
home dwelt in her mem 


ory. 

She rowed until the clang of The Towers 
clock warned her it was time to return, and 
with a regretfal sigh she bent once more to 
the oars. 

On she went, lest swiftly now, and her face 
began to harden, her eyes to darken. She 
started with a little cry when a voice from the 
bank called to her,— 

** Stop, please. I bey your’ pardon, but will 
you give me a little assistance? ” and turning 
ber head, she saw a young man hoiding to a 
tree—a tall, broad-ehouldered young fellow, 
with frank grey eyes and yellowish-brown 
hair. His face was white as.if with pain, but 
he smiled as he spoke, and ‘his \ smile ‘was 
pleasant to see, 

Dagmar drew into the bank, 

“ What is it you want?" she asked, calmly, 
whilst the stranger was silent a moment, 
truck dumb by her wonderfal. beauty. 

“T think I have dislosated my ankle; at 
all events, I can't. walk, and I’ve been waiting 
¢here more than an. hour for.somreone ‘to eome 
along and play the good Samaritan,” 

“Where did it happen—the accident, I 
mnsan?" questioned Miss Danecourt. 

“ About a stone’s throw from here. I ealled . 
#0 you .as you went up the river, but you did 
not hear; and as no-one else eame along I 
managed to drag myself as far as this, hoping 
you would return.” 

“What do you with meto do?” 

“Bend someone +o.my assistance, if you 
will be so.good, I daresay one.of the servants 
at the house up yonder would be willing: to 
‘help a lame dog over the. atile'for a con- 
sideration. Is there, any inn where I could 


“Yee, about half a mile lower down’; ” ‘the ¢ 


paused a moment, then said, without any, 
trace. of ‘shyness or coguetry, “I will row; 
you there, if you oan get into ‘the oat and 
care to trus§.me. Kt will be .bétter than | 
waiting till other he}p.comes.” 

He maatally attempted to reach’ her, tbut ' 
she saw by the compression of. his,pale' lips 
how much he was enduving, and ‘hastened out 
to help him, 

“Lean on.me, I am. very strong,” she anid, 
gravely ; and by slow. degrees eontrived.to get 
him to the boat. Then took up her.cara, 


‘Let me do that,” he said. ‘My ankle 
doesn’t incapacitate me from rowing.” 

‘* Please sit still, I om manage very well,” 
and secing she was determined he let her 
BNrT'd no face,” the-eald, presently 

“T’'d no “tee » presently, & 
little thing would throw me over, Tamed on 
® loose stone, and before I could say “Knives! 
over I went.” 







a : 
Weht on, his keenwgrey #aking! in ever 
newform of ; “and it Ihas the 
merit of being ‘dredh to ms, I 
@ume over from A’ Taat week.” 


‘ heeded the change in her 
as he answered lightly ,— 

‘Oh! L always suoceed when my heart is 
in the affair; and ‘the or seemed #0 
particularly anxious I should see the place, I 
wouldn't like to disappoint him. At one 
time in his life he lived pretty near here I 
fancy.” 

Her eyes looked the question she would 
not ask, 

‘‘My name is Lennox,” he said, under- 
standing and ‘replying’ to’ the look, ‘Frank 
Lennox ; my father is Thomas Lennox.” 

‘I do. not. know the name; Mr. Lennox, 
this.iasyourinn. If yeu willexonse me Iwill 
call she pe pee ge nary 7 =e 

ing out she went swiftly up ‘the ng 
me 3 towards the trim, white-washed house. 

Frank Lennox concluded she'must bea crea- 
ture of some consequence 'as the burly land- 
lord came. out to her .bowing profoundly, and 
listening deferentially to -Her rapid explana. 
tion. Then he sunimoned an ostler to his 
assistance, and together they lifted: the young 
man from the'boat. Then he paused,— 

“Whom have 1 t6 thank?” be atkeil in 
hia.direct way. ‘And shall. I not »see you 
again Qn 

“IT am Mies Danecourt of The Towers,’she 
answered with cold ‘vebuke, and bowing 

i , left him.tothe mercies 6f Beniface 

his help. 

‘Bo that is Mies Danecourt,” heisaid, when 
he had watched the boat ont of sight and 
was being rather roughly propelled towards 
the:inn. 

** Yes, sir; she’s a beautifal young lnéy ; 
-most as levely asher mother-was before her; 
and she can be pleasant spoken when she 
likes, but she’s-as proud as Lusifer!"’ 

“ Pread, eh? Of her beauty do you 


‘*No; she don’t seem to care about 'that, 
for she's out ia all weathers; hail, gain, or 
gun, ite.alloaetother. Bat she’s as pronudias 
Lucifer of. her name-and htr blue blood, sir ; 
why, I believe she thinks England »coaldn’t 
_get-along without the Daneconrts.”’ 

‘“‘ It isa powesfalfantly; then?” 

“It was, Bir; but they're fallen on bad 
times. Sir Hamphrey iand his daughter, | 
they're as poor as church mice, though you 
wouldn't a my Titey do say Mies 
Dagmar wiil marry Mr. Cross, the banker 
from Danesford,; but I say i will be'a sin 





blushing a little under the utranger's intent | 
regerd, his warm words of thanks, 


| sudh-ewve 


step, sir; hadn’é I better send for the . 
@octor?” 

“TI think you had, my anklesis swelling 
confoundedly ; aud just bring mea soda and 
to a merves. Let me have 

I say, landlord, let me 
ave little of your socicty, or I shali soon 


be ow 
“Tosi sf which ordcss John “Trufiles.gave 
8 


" 








CHAPTER Al. 
“were qpaciag up and down 
when returned, ‘Biz 
‘are ,” he-waid, and 
he answered — 
‘“* Dabought I ‘ibe; bat Imet with an 
jaierontare that womsiderably.”’ 
What was Denccourt? Or is 
4¥ to wemain a 
“@b, no! playing a very 
amateurish § 


Just below Fantord 
man who had 


.epraimed his of the kind— 
‘he asked me to get asgistance."’ 


Pool !Z came ' :y 


aI ” i 
aghast at the impertinence of 
quest ; ‘but the young lady continued 


be to lose Gunman ‘some “way con- 


trived to get him to the boat, an@@hen rowed 


4sim Gown to John Teufiles.” 
What an cutrage 
upon propriety?” 


‘‘Iqwm above criticiem;” ‘she answered, 
loftily, whilst @ Took of pride a moment 
marred her face. ‘‘ And he was a stranger.” 

“It was imprudent, very imprudent!"’ Mr. 
Cross-announced coldly. 

“He was a gentleman, as well as a 
stranger,” was the response, and she led the 
way to the house, the gentlemen following 
slowly. Attablethe talk reverted'to Dagmar’'s 
protégé, much to the annoyance of the 


er. 

‘Did he tell you his name, my dear?” 
asked Sir Humphrey, ‘with more interest than 
he usually displayed. 

“Yes; he is Frank Lennox, an Australian, 
on.& vieit to England, and when ‘tbe aogident 
happened was on his way hero, believing, I 
think, that this wana show piace. Iq y 
undeceived him, but he clang to the itea*that 
he could obtain:an-entrance.”’ 

“If he-is a ‘decent young ‘fellow I don't 
see any reasdnable objection to it,”’ said Sir 
Humphrey blandly. ‘it wiil be something 
- oy to remember‘and take pride in all his 

e ” 

‘‘He seemed more> anxious -to please his 
father in the matter than himself,” Jaughed 
Dagmar, ‘and-4aysatone time Mr. Lennox 
lived near The Towers. : 

‘‘ He seems to have been very commiuniva- 
tive,” remarked .Mr. Ososs, showing his 


di openty. 

aie was,” the gitl anewered, wickedly ; 
‘‘ very, and particularly asant ‘spoken. 
Really, papa, you ought to call apon him.” 

‘Perhaps I will,” he began, when the 
banker interrupted him in his slow, ‘stiff, 
way. 

“ You owe it to your position, Daneoourt, 
40 exercise great jadgmeat in dorming 
acquaintances ‘or a for anything 
you know to the contrary, thie fellow aay be 
the:son of some rageally cdnvict.”’ 

He‘knew well how to play upon this proud 
man's weakness, and whilst despising biam for 
his ing pride, used it to gain his'own 
ends. Sir Humphrey ‘hesitated now, and 
ar stragk in. 


“ Supposing such to be the case, Mr. Orots, 
—- have'the gon sufferfor his father's 

me ” 

‘*I¢ isthe way of she world, and we "have 





and:a shame if she.does; he’s filty ifshe's a 
day, and as uncouth as a bear. Mind ‘the 4 


Scriptural authority for is.” 
“| haveiheard that our commen énemy can 
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qnote Scripture: to his own advantage,” she 
retorted, gontemptnously, and taned ‘her 
prond glance signifivaditlyupen him. But if 
he burt chim»he «gave-no sign, his face "was 

ive a6 ever, ae a8 — end 
atrange as dt:miry seem cher very e-wag 
dear to him; he loved not only her, but her 
fanits, and would not:have changed her if he 
icould. 

Phere was mo weakucss in ‘her nature— 
weakuess was intclerabletohim—and he gave 
little thought’to the factthat should she con- 
sent to be his wife, their two wills must 
invariably.clesh to their mubual misery. 

He svatched .bsr- every movement now, 
exulting in her ripe beauty,thinkiag:- how well 
his precious. diamouds would become the 
stately white thzoat, the fair arms, and sun- 
kissed hair ;-how -he' would adorn that svelte 
figure with coatly lacesand all preciousfabrics | 
She could not fail to be. happy, he thought, 
haviog wealth and homage. And on their 
wedding day he would present. her with The 
‘Towers, freed from all moxtgage aad encum. 
brances. 

He could fancy how the nd eyes would 
light up then, how.the proud, fair: face would 
‘ach with joy and gratitude,“‘and from that 
hour she will! learn to love me,” he thought, 

He left The Towers that day, content, almost 
happy; trae, Dagmar had been unusually cold, 
bat then a woman should be reserved with her 
Jover, should not ba too easily won; and she 
had promised to dine with him that night; 
then he would put his fate to the test. 

He had no fear of her answer, it was to her 
own advantage to say yes, and he quite believed 
she was a woman to be envied. If mar did 
not under-rate her charms, neither did he his 
wealth and importance. 

Dagmar spent the long afternoon in wander- 
ing about the neglected gardens, and trying to 
‘find some loop-hole of escape from ‘her fate. 
Instinctively she kaew that to-night she would 
be called on to decile that momentous ques- 
tion she dreaded to hear, with sick dread ; and 
gradually she grew to believe she would do a 
grand and noble thing in putting asitle all love 
or ope of love, for her father’s and his name's 
#ake, 

So her resolve was taken, and as she made 
it, it seemed to her all‘the beauty and bright- 
mess of the day faded around and about her. 

She took small pains with her toilet that 
night; ‘‘ He shall see me as I am,” she thought, 

disdainfally, “without whatsmall adjaacts of 


* dress I can command.” 


Her choice, which was rather restrioted, fell 
upon @ black net, totally devoid of ornamens 
or colour; but the severe simplicity of it served 
only to display e line ‘and carve of her 
exquitite figure ;' ‘the sombreness of its 
hue, heightened rather than detracted “from 
the beauty of herskin, the lastre of -her hair. 
Bhe looked at hergelf with ‘dissatisfied eyes, 
thinking then that her beauty was but a fatal 
gift, almost wishingshe had been born homely. 

When she went dowrstairs her father 
exclaimed at her funerea!-aftire, ad’ to please 
him she fastened a cluster of blood-red oarna- 
tions at her throat, and another at ‘her’ waist ; 
then, without further preparation, they started 
Se "a 

iss Cross, who was singularly unlike her 
brother, being short, fair, and’ plump, ‘‘wel- 
comed Dagmar with effasion, ‘now and then 
comioally tinged with awe, the girl's manner 
being cold and proud in the extreme. 

Her talk was mostly ‘of ‘' Cuthtert and his 
doings,” and ‘she 'expatiated largely on the 
pager of tixe woman ‘he should make his 
wi 


‘« My dear," slo said, «confidentially, “he 
might choose from the bestand noblest of the 
land ; and any sensible girl would be glatiand 
grateful for ¢he honourdendher. Young'men 
are not to be trusted ; they are most unstable 
and volatile; whilst Cathbert's tastes and 
habitsareall formed, and he thoroughly knows 
ae 

‘‘He is old enough to do ‘so, Dagmar 
Tesponded, with weary disdain. 


_The spinster's platitudes and thinly véiled 
thiats angered “har. ‘She was heartily giad 
‘when dinner was announced. 

Her host talked but: Mtthe to her, but she felt 
dais watchful eyes never ‘left ‘her facs; that 
already he was regarding her ‘as hia own 
especial goods and ‘chattels. That thought 
brought a flush to her ehesks, and added 
brilliamcy to her ‘beautiful eyes; and Sir 
Hamphrey regarded her with unconcealed 
satisfaction. 

‘Thegentlemen did not sit long over their 
Wine, and when they jeined ‘the ladies the 
banker went at-once to Dagmar'sside, Mis 
Cross smiled significantly. 

“Miss Danecoart, I have an especially 
beantifal lotus I-want to show you; will you 
come?” 

Without a word she rose and went with 
him ; if the sacrifice was to be made, well, it 
‘were wise to make it at once. 

Together they went through houses posi- 
tively ‘crowded with’ blossoms ‘and plants of 
every oolour and ‘species; the banker talking 
all the while of indifferent things. At last they 
"passed into.one house: so ‘hot tlmat Duymar felt 
suffooated‘by the heat and humid air. 

‘I wiil not keep you here long,’*her’com- 
panion said, with a-glanceatiher finshed face, 
“Here isthe lily, I think ‘you will‘acknow. 
ledge it is superb.” 

The great, beautiful blossoms mnettled 
amongst the flat ‘lewres and still water. They 
weremany, and perfect in hue and shape. 
Dagmar gave alittle cry ofadmiration as she 
bent-over them, 

“T never saw anytuing ‘co boautifal,”’ she 
gaid, “I-could not-even ine it.” 

He was pleased with her sure, bat would 
not pive her mush time to'examine or admire 
the ‘flowers. : 

“This place is too:hot,"”’ hesaid, ‘let usget 
out of it,” and he stayed only at the door to 
point-out @ ‘magnificent fern. Reachiag a 
cooler atmosphere, he begged her to sit-down, 
whilst he gathered:some fiswers for ‘her, and 
inwardly ‘trembling, outwardly calm, whe 
obeyed. Then he left-her, to return presently, 
lafien with a colossal bouq wet. 

‘You have been‘spoiling your plants for 
mé,"’ Dagmar #aid, ‘as sho took ‘the flowers 
from him. “I wish'you ‘had not done -fo, 
Mr. Oross.”’ 

As‘he stood looking'down upon her his cold 
eyes took a warmer expression, his hard face 
softened ; but he was a'man utterly devoid of 
odurticrlike ways, witerby incapable of elo- 
quences; and wo the said ‘abruptly, almost 
harshly. “Dagmar, I want to speak to 


Tt was cominy'then ! She repressed a shud. 
der, and grasping’her flowers tightly, ‘made a 
sign that she was listening. She was‘ grateful 
“4 him that he-did ‘not‘attempt'to touch her 
‘then, 

‘IT want you for my wife. Your father 
wiches’our mion,and, for your owa sake, I 
believe it is advisable.” 

Not a word of fove! She was thankful, 
she could'the better bear to makeher sacrifice. 
‘Bhelooked up into his eyes, and seeing the 
passionate light there, averted her own. 

“I will msrry-you,”" she said quite quietly, 
‘although her heart was ac lead in her bovom ; 
and she gave him one slender hand in ratifies. 
tion of her promise, Heheld it awkwatdly, as 
if not knowing what to do with it, end‘how 
~eonld-she guess that every pulse in his body 
\wonmlddy'with sadden,eaqeistte repeare? 
' 7 with ea Jexqai 
“Tmayes téSir Hamptrey, Imaytell him 
‘itis set e 
She — = hom _— — she could os 
Speak ; 80 0 » & ghtly pressing his 
Jips to her beautifal bair led ber back to the 
drawing-toom, She‘was'most gratefal to him 
for bis forbearance; it seemed to her that to- 
night sho could not’ have ‘borne the protetta- 
tionsand caresses of happy love. Sir Hum- 
phrey ata glance saw the condition of affairs, 
and saw, too, Dagmar ‘was in no mood for 
much congratulation. He only shook hands 








with the banker, calling him e lucky féllow ; 
‘and patting his daughter's cheek, @eciared this 
was'the happiest Gay of hislife. Miss Cross 
was more effasive, but her brother stopped 
her flow of tdlations ‘very ‘ancere- 
moniously, co that Dagmar was left ‘in 


peace. 

As they drove home through the clear still 
night Sir Hamphrey ‘said,— 

** Oar home is saved, Dagmar.” 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘And I have to thank you; my dear, I 
hope you will be very happy,” and stooping 
be kissed the pale proud face. 

** T¢:would have ‘killed ‘me ‘to lore the old 
place; now I may take a-new lease of life.” 

She turned: to him with’ a'sudden touch of 
tenderness and compassion. 

“T am gladif I have pleased you,” she said, 
very, very gently, ‘and retarned ‘his kiss, 
“bat do not talk of~of my engagement to- 
night. Iam tired!” 

ired ! somethiag more than tired! Sick 
tothe soul, ashantsd:-and degraded in ‘her eyes 
by the bargain she had mede; afraid, yes 
horribly afraid of the future. “ Bought and 
sold | bought und sold!" so ran her thoughts, 
“what a tespicable wretch I am.” 

Very wenrily she climbed up to her own room 
that night; and, leaning oat of the wiadow, 
drank in deep draughts of the cool, dewy sir. 

‘Phe woodbine spices are’ wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown.” 


But she did not heed sweet scents or sounds. 
The nightingale’sanusic in the adjoining woods 
‘was unheard by her; the:lovelimess of the 
summer night was a blank. Ske only knew 
‘that with her:own ‘hand she had sewled her 
€oom ; with her own ‘hand thrust aside love 
and joy. 

Strange that in the midst of her pain ‘and 
shame, ber vague ‘fears and longings, the 


ibright, frank face of the Australian should so 


persistently rise befere‘her. 

She wasangry that it should beso. Why 
should: she remember him? What had they 
oo stienti he began hastily to 

pa y rising, 2 n hastily to un- 
robe. She ‘was er tired, and, despite her 
misery, fell asleep easily ; and her last waking 
thought was that she had saved The Towers 
at so preat a cost to herself that she sleepily 
regarded herself very much in the light of a 
martyr. 

Poor, proud, misguideli Dagmar ! 





CHAPTER III. 


Sir Homerrey was fall of the milk of 
buman kindnessas he took his coffee the next 


moruing. 

He was relieved of all pecuniary embarracs- 
‘ments, his daughter's fatare was assured, and 
forthe remainder of his life he would live in 
peace'and ease as befitted a Danecourt, 

He was disposed, even, to forget hia high 
estate so far as to smile kindly upon his 
imferiors, and to ovérwhelm them ‘with his 
gracious condescension. 

‘What are you going to do with yourself, 
Dagmar ?” he asked presently. 

‘*I do not know,” listlessly. ‘‘ Doyowwant 
me, ” 

“1? Oh, no;and I dare not claimyou now if 
Idid!” withs feeble attempt «at jocularity. 
‘‘T have a most formidable rivalin Gross. I 


‘puppose he’ will-come over this morning.” 


ately, ‘‘ Surely, 





‘1 really cannot say. Possibly be will, 
although the heat is insufferable. But Mr. 
Cross ia never governed by the rules that: bind 
other men.” 

Sir Humphrey.smiled vaguely. 

‘I must repeat that complimentto him, my 
dear! Really, it is high praise to be callcd 
‘ unique.’ ” 

“1 did not intend it for praise,” coldly. 
Then, lifting -her eyes to his, she eaid, passion- 

papa, ourselves we 
may drop this miserable farce, and betrue?” 
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“I—I do not understand!" he murmured, 
staggered by her manner. ‘I wish, my dear, 
you would not be so violent, so—so startling!” 

She laughed bitterly. 

‘‘Ah, papa! what hypocrites we all are! 
Never mind, let us say no more on the 
unsavoury subject. But you must not jest 
with me about him ; and you must not affect 
to believe that in winning The Towers I have 
won happiness. 

He was as passionate as he was proud and 

80 he flashed on her,— 

“ You are an ungratefal girl to quarrel with 
such a lot as yours! What more can you 
wish? A well- , wealthy husband, who 
madly loves youo——” 

‘‘T am satisfied!” she interrupted, swiftly. 
** Do not let us fall out.’ 

He was rather afraid of Dagmar'’s outbursts; 
and, after muttering some incoherent com- 
peat. allowed himself to be coaxed into good 

amour again. 

‘* After all,” he thought, ‘‘ she has saved the 
estate; and she isn’t a girl to break her word. 
On the whole, Iam quite content.” 

“TI think,” he said, puehing aside his cup, 
‘*T think it would only be a kind and friendly 
thing to visit that young man at John Trofiles. 
You see, the accident occurred on my property, 
and it would be quite proper for me to call 
upon him.”’ 

‘Take care, paps,” Dagmar said, with a 
spice of malice: ‘* he may be only a prosperous 
convict’s son!” 

Sir Humphrey looked displeased. 

**I do not like low jests; and Lennox is a 
good name, avery good name! Many aristo- 
crats emigrate now to recoup their fortunes, 
my dear! Yes; I shall certainly call. I feel 
gratified that he should have travelled so far 
chiefly to see The Towers,” and with that he 
left her. 

Presently she saw him crossing the garden ; 
and, sighing, went to give her few simple 
orders for the coming day. 

Meanwhile Sir Humphrey made his leisurely 
way towards the ‘ Stump and Magpie.” 

He was going to please himself, and over- 
whelm the colonial at the same time; and 
admiration and homage were the breath of 
life to him. : 

John Troffies saw his tall figure strolling 
along the river bank, and went out to meet 
him, bowing with every sign of humility. 

Frank Lennox, looking out of the old- 

ashioned window, laughed. 

“Great Scott! Who have we hers?” 
he soliloquised. ‘Is it the Grand Mogul? 
What an ass Truffles is making of himeelf! 
Who can he be? Coming here, too!” 

Farther meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of Jobn. 

“You're in high favour, sir, excuse me. 
Sir Humphrey Danecourt has sent to know if 
you will be pleased to see him?” 

“ Sir Humpbrey! oh! he’s her father! 
Yes, tell him he may come in,”’ answered this 
irreverent young man. John felt shocked, and 
as he went slowly back composed a suitable 
reply to the Baronet’s request. 

Mr. Lennox is deeply gratefal and highly 
honoured by your visit, Sir Hamphrey, and 
will you please to follow me?” 

Two seconds Jater the tall, spare figure 
stood in the narrow doorway. Frank turned 
his handsome head, and smiled slightly,— 

“Come in, come in, if you please, You 
will excuse me rising. My ankle won't allow 
any exercise.” 

He was csrtainly not overwhelmed. He 
was avery free young man, thought the visi- 
tor, with some miegivings as to his wisdom in 
calling, and he frowned a little as he ad. 
vanced,— 

‘*I thought Mr. — Mr.——” 

“ Lennox!" suggested Frank, carelessly. 

“Thank you. I thought, Mr. Lennox, I 
should but be fulfilling my duty as a Christian 
gentleman in calling to inquire for you. Your 
accident happening on my estate gives you a 
claim to my consideration you could not 
otherwise have had.” 





Frank had great difficul 
features. To him Sir Humphrey was an 
amusingstudy. His grandiose air was parti- 
oularly funny to the young Colonial. 

“ You are very ,” he contrived to say, 
“but won’t you sit down?” 

Sir-Humphrey took a cbair at a little dis- 
tante from the invalid. 

“I understand you have dislocated your 
ankle?” 

“No ; it is only a severe sprain, and I shall 
be about again in nine or ten days; but it is 
awfully rough on a fellow to be tied by the 
leg in such a place and such weather, I’m 
bound to get hipped.” 

His lan was high Datch to his visitor, 
who found it very hard to sustain the conver- 
sation ; but, after an awkward pause, he 


“I understand your father stili lives, I be- 
lieve Miss Danecourt said something to the 
effect 2?” 

“« Yes, he is alive and jolly,” answered Frank, 
his fine, grey eyes lighting up, ‘‘ I expect he is 
on his way now to join me. You see he found 
he couldn't stand the separation, and natar- 
ally wishes to visit his native land after such 
an absence,” 

“* Has he been long away ?” 

“Only a matter of thirty years or 80,” 
lightly. 

“« May I ask” (this with the air of a patron) 
“‘ what trade or profession he follows? ”’ 

‘* He’s a grazier—one of the most successful 
ones I know; and he is a ni” 

Sir Humphrey could hardly understand how 
the two things could be combined; but he 
said, politely, ‘ heis of goodold family. The 
name implies that.” 

“I'm sure I can’t tell you,” candidly, ‘pon 
my honour I don’t think we're burdened with 
— of any sort; we stand alone, he 

mg other’s face took an added shade of 
pride. 

** He must bea man of some taste to admire, 
and wish you to adrsire such grand old build- 
ings as England boasts, 

“Oh, that was not his primary motive,” 
laughed Frank, flashing a little, ‘‘he also 
commissioned me to find a wife, subject, of 
course, to his approval.”’ 

Sir Humphrey’s stare of blank amazement 
was once more too great for Frank's gravity ; 
he burst into a shout of laughter, which did 
not tend to mollify his visitor. 

“You are a very flippant young man, I 
fear,” he said, as soon as he could make him- 
self heard; ‘‘but you ought to know that 
Englishmen do not countenance adventurers.” 

‘IT am not an adventurer,” coolly, ‘‘ my 
father is prepared to do something handsome 
for me if my choice pleases him. As for my- 
self I prefer freedom at present.” 

His candeur was so perfect that even Sir 
Humphrey emiled. 

“And what qualifications must the lady 
thus selected possess ?” 

‘ She must be amiable, of course; but her 
personal appearance is a matter of no impor. 
tance, only she must be a lady in every re- 
r) ’ 


in controlling his 


** Englishmen of rank are not in the habit of 
giving their daughters to—to men of no posi- 
tion,” haughtily. 

“No; bat occasionally they sell them, 
— - — * 

early this young man was no respeocter 
of persons, whether he was to be most pitied 
or condemned Sir Humphrey could not tell. 
He rose with his grandest air, and wishing 
Frank a frigid good morning, prepared to go. 
Bat this was not Frank’s wish. 

“Stay, if you, pleace,” he said, quickly, 
‘* it is so confoundedly lonely here by myself; 
and upon my soul I'm awfally obliged to you, 
Sir Humpbrey, for taking compassion on me. 
It was more than I dared hope.” 

The elder man tarned. His expression 
showed he was wavering, and Frank was quick 
to take advantage of his weakness. 

“I daresay my way of talking is queer to 





you; but you must make allowance for the 
difference of training; pray sit down! ” 

Sir Humphrey hesitated,then complied, The 
young man wae not without good points, and 
when he insisted that his visitor should take 
-— claret with him Sir Humphrey did not 

emur. : 

‘*Miss Danecourt informed me yesterday 
— =n a is not unesty in pe so I 

w Iam g & great in pressing 
my wish upon you; but I should be so 
sincerely obliged if on my recovery you would 
give me entrance.” 

He looked so handsome, so honest, as he sat 
with his shapely head thrown back, that Sir 
Humphrey’s heart warmed to him. If he 
had had a son he should have wished him to 
resemble this Colonial, at least, in physique; 
and half unconscious how it came about he 
found himeelf chatting easily of the grandeur 
of his house, his race—a theme of which he 
never tired. 

He even pressed Frank to make as early a 
visit to The Towers as possible, promising 
that he or Miss Danecourt would be cicerone. 
Then at last he took his leave, reflecting as 
he went “‘a very pleasant young man, but 
underbred,” whish was exactly what Frank 
was not. 

Jobn Truffles looked into the room. 

‘He isa very grand gentleman, Mr, Len- 
nox, eh?” 

‘¢ He is an insufferable old prig. Do you 
paced many like him?” which heretical speech 
airly staggered honest John. He retreated 
to the tap-room to meditate upon it. 

Sir Humphrey, at peace with himself and 
the world, returned to The Towers to find 
Dagmar and her lover seated under a wide- 
spreading chestnut, the young lady looking 
excessively weary. 

‘Ah! Cross. I've been out betimes, you 
see. Quite an ‘early bird.’ I really think 
the happy event of last night has renewed my 

outh.” 
7 Dagmar said nothing. She was trifling 
with some flowers she held, and her eyes were 
cast down. 

“T am glad you have come,” returned 
Cuthbert Oross, in the stiff, slow way, 80 
irritating to his fiancée. ‘‘ I have been having 
an argument with Dagmar. I see no reason 
why our marriage should not take place as 
soon as possible.” 

‘There is none. I am sure she agrees with 
you on that point.” 

‘*Oa the contrary, she wishes to delay it 
until December,”’ 

** Nonsense! nonsense! Why, Cross, you 
must make allowance for a young girl's shy- 
ness. I should say everything oan be in trim 
by September.” 

The girl lifted her eyes and looked steadily 
into her father’s, which fell before her strange 


ze, 

“In this one thing my wishes should be 
consulted,” she said, coldly. ‘‘I have fixed 
the fourteenth of December for the happy day 
(with the slightest possible sneer) and I am 
resolved not to change my mind.” 

“Then there is no more to say,” returned 
Cross, in a vexed tone. “It is useless to 
combat your resolution.” 

* Quite, Mr. Cross,’ and rising, she walked 
to a little distance, there to linger amorgst 
the - white lilies and crimson roses she so 
loved. 

Presently her lover joined her. 

‘‘Come with me ont of sight of the house. 
I have something to show you.” 

She obeyed him, but her mouth was very 
mutinous, and her beautifal eyes hard. 

Screened from view by shrubs and trees he 
took her hand, and without a word, slipped a 
splendid hoop of diamonds upon her finger. 

She flushed, started, then said in a lower 
voice than usual,— 

‘Thank you. It is very beautiful !” 

“May I kiss you?” he asked, humbly and 
deprecatingly. 

be turned her hot cheeks unwillingly to 
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him and eubmitted to his caress with what 
grace she could. 

‘‘ Why will you not come to me sooner?”’ 
he asked, emboldened by her concession, ‘‘'I 
am too old to waste many months in wait- 
ing.” 

“A woman is not usually governed by 
reason or logic,” she said, half smiling; and 
the circle of gold and jewels, sign and seal of 
her bondage, seemed to burn the finger it 


adorned. 





CHAPTER IY. 


Mr. Cross had been called to Paris on im- 
portant business, and Frank Lennox, out for 
the first time, had gone up to The Towers 


leaning upon a stick. 


Sir Humphrey himself conducted him 
through the spacious rooms and long cor- 
ridors, and pleased with his enthusiasm, gave 
him an informal invite to luncheon. 

Frank was nothing loths to accept. His 
ankle was growing painful ain, and 
threatened to swell; so he sat down with 
the baronet and his danghter, who was look- 
ing paler, but lovelier (he thought) than when 
he last saw her. She seemed weary too, and 
her emiles were faint, her words few. 

‘Are not you well, Miss Danecourt?” he 
ventured to ask. 

She lifted her languid, lovely eyes to his. 

‘“Qaite, thank you; but the heat tries me 
a little,’ and she relapsed into silence. 

He had heard of her engagement to Cuth.- 
bert Cross, but he did not believe in its 
existence; and when he saw no gleam of a 
betrothal ring upon her hand he was con- 
vinced the rumour was without foundation. 


He did not guess that the girl had removed | 
the badge of her aay hy soon as her lover , 
at she never meant | 


was summoned away, t 
to resume it until return. 


How beautifal she was! If only her face > 


were a shade less proud she would be perfect. 
He wished she would join more freely in the 
conversation, he liked the music of her low 
voice; and he listened eagerly when she was 
induced to speak. 

Luncheon ended Sir Hamphrey rose, and 


pressing the young man to stay theremainder | 
of the day, he retired to the library, where | 
‘‘some important papers needed his atten- | 


tion,” this was always his excuse for his 
siesta; and Frank foand himself alone with 
his hostess, 

‘“* What shall we do with ourselves?” he 
asked, smiling over at her. 

“Would you like to go into the gardens; 
they are nice just now?” 

‘I would prefer a row down the river; you 
could steer.” 

“It is very hot for exertion of any kind; 
but if you think it will not harm you to walk 
=. - bank, I have no objection; ”’ so they 

HG. 

It was very pleasant to Dagmar, sittin 
almost idle, we to hie: sumiguating’ 
frank speech, A soft breeze sighed through 
the overhanging trees, which cast a gratefal 
shade upon the clear, smooth water, and the 
whole earth was ripe with sweet scents and 
= Frank rested on his oars and looked 
at her, 

‘That is better,” he said, ‘You have 
some colour in your cheeks now.” 

She blushed slightly, and laughed a little ; 
his open ways were so refreshing, he was so 
big, so strong, so kindly, so very, very 
natural, that instinctively she trusted him, 
although she was not given to sudden likings. 

‘80 you expect your father will join you?” 
she asked, ignoring his speech. 

“In a short time, yes. We shall journey 
baek together.” 
onal ud your mother, does she not come 

“I have no mother, she died at my birth, 
five-and-twenty years ago; besides my father 
I have no one; my mother was the only child 
of an only child. There is a similarity in 


our positions, Mise Danecourt ; you stem not 
overburdened with relatives.” 

‘*Oh, I've a great many cousins, although I 
am not familiar with them. Papa, however, 
is the last male on his side of the house. His 
only brother died years ago.” 

‘That was a blow to him.” 

“I don’t know. I fancy they were not very 
good friends. My uncle was the eldest son, 
and I believed he loved my mother; but when 
she chose papa, he went off to Australia and 
never returned,” 

‘Did you never hear of him again?” 

‘Yes, he wrote papa, several times; then 
came a silence followed by convincing proofs 
of his death, so papa took possession. It isa 
sore grief to him that none of my brothers 
lived to uphold the glory of our race.” 

‘You are very proud of your name?”’ 

The flush on her cheek answered him, even 
before she spoke. 

‘‘ There is no older family, and none more 
noble in England!’’ she said. 

“Do you know I can't quite understand 
your pride in your long lineage, (I am a Colo- 
nial remember) ; to me it seems far nobler to 
raise oneself from a low estate, than to be 
great by descent—that is merely an accident 
of birth, and no matter for self-gratulation.” 
| She looked at him in haughty displeasure. 

‘‘Your view is peculiar. I am sorry I 
; cannot agree with you, Mr. Lennox.” 

‘‘T am unfortunate to offend you,” he said, 
' gravely ; but you would surely not deny my 
right to form an opinion. It seems to me 
that the best man is he,— 


‘Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.’ ” 


The rebuke was spoken so kindly, so frankly, 
that Dagmar was ashamed of her petalant 
display. 

‘* You hardly understand,” she said, gently, 
| “and I suppose no amount of explanation 
would make it clear to you, Mr. Lennox.” 

“IT am afraid not; I am a dull dog!” 
smiling kindly back at her, ‘‘and so let us 
talk of more congenial topics,” and he began 
to tell her wonderful stories of his native land, 
describing people and scenes so vividly, 80 
graphically that she seemed to see them. 





noon, and was sorry when the lengthening 
shadows warned her they must go home, 
Sir Humphrey met them on the bank, and 
' giving the Colonial a general invite, carried 
| his daughter off with him. He had no fear 
' for her, she was & Danecoart, and for her to 
| love a plebian was impossible ; there could be 
' nothing offensive in such intercourse to Cross; 
then, too, Dagmar, looked so much brighter 
and better for her trip that he was pleased. 
And the girl herself thought of no evil. 
Frank was pleasant company, and made a 
' break in the monotony of her life, and 
although, she was quite sare Cuthbert Cross 
would object to their acquaintance, she saw 
in this no reason to deny herself a little 
amusement. 

So the days wore by, or fled rather, and 
life took a new aspect for Dagmar. She grew 
afraid of herself, of the strange, wild joy and 
fear alternately possessing her; of that great 
throb of gladness which turned her sick and 
faint when Frank came; of the tremor which 
possessed her if he but touched her hand ; of 
the chil] disappointment if he failed to come 
(though indeed that was rare) and the eager- 
ness with which she eo for a ret 
glimpse of the magnificent figure, hurrying 
Soon the distant meadow. 

She would not confess even to her own 
heart that she loved him, that he alone could 
make her happiness or woe, and yet she was 
vaguely and miserably conscious of this. As 
for Frank, well against his will and jadgment, 
he returned ner poke with a strength and 
fervour beyond all words to tell. 

She was not the sort of woman he had ever 
dreamed of, not at all his ideal, despite her 
beauty and her grace; she had many faaults, 
and he saw them plainly enough, and there 





She had never spent so pleasant an after- | 9 





was much he wished changed in her ; and yet 
he loved her with all his soul. 

He was the first who had ever dared to chide 
her for her intense pride, and he never 
scrupled to do so, whilst she wondered at her 
meekness in enduring his rebukes. 

One day, after a very pronounced exhibition 
of the Danecourt spirit, he stood looking 
gravely at her until she asked,— 

‘* What are you thinking? Something to my 
disadvantage.’ 

‘* Of some lines I once read, and now apply 
to you,— 

‘ By pride 
Angels have fallen ere thy time.’ 


And that pride is the ‘ sole alloy of thy most 
lovely mould.’ "” 

She flashed over throat and brow, and at 
first he thought her angry, but in a moment 
she undeceived him. 

‘*T am afraid,” she said, almost meekly. ‘I 
am afraid I often disgust you, but you must 
try to make allowance for my training. I have 
been reared in pride, and pride alone can help 
me in the dreary life before me.’’ 

‘“Ashow? Miss Daneocourt, if you knew 
how infinitely lovelier you are in this softer 
mood, you would always wear it.’ 

“Should 1?” with a bitter little laugh. ‘'I 
think not; my beauty has never brought me 
any happiness.” 

‘“*Not the happiness of being beloved? 
Surely ycu are forgetfal. 

She turned from him, bat not before he had 
seen the look of startled fear and pain upon the 
exquisite face; he possessed himself of one 
slender hand. 

‘* What is the trouble, Dagmar? Is it any- 
thing in which my assistance is possible ?”’ 

She snatched her hand from him. 

“No, no; no one can help me, and few 
would pity me!’’ and without another word 
she walked hurriedly away. 

He did not seek to follow her; he saw, that 
for some reason she was best alone. 

‘Poor girl! poor girl! ’’ he mused, as he 
turned towards the inn. ‘I daresay her 
poverty galls her; please Heaven that source 
of pain shall soon be a stranger to her if she 
will only listen to me, my darling, my 
ueen.”” 

Dagmar entered the hall, where the light 
lay in patches on the grey and white marble, 
and shone on the faces of an old Danecourt 
and his lady; the former reputed to be the 
proudest of his proud race; she glanced hur- 
riedly into his dark face, and to her excited 
imagination it seemed to look scornfally and 
reproachfully down at her; she moved slowly 
away and went to the breakfast-room, where 
some letters awaited her—one bore a foreign 
stamp. 

All her strength seemed to fail her then ; 
mechanically she took it up, and moving to a 
window, sat down on the deep sill. 

Slowly she opened it, and read with whiten- 
ing lips the few stiff lines so characteristic of 
the writer. 


‘©Deas DacmaBn,— 

‘‘T shall return to Danesford by the 
earliest train from Dover on Thursday, and 
shall do myself the pleasure of seeing you at 
an early hour of the evening. Trusting you 
and your esteemed father are well, 

“Yours devotedly, C.C.” 


She let the letter fall from her nerveless 
fingers, and sat looking out with unteeing eyes 
over the lovely land. This most unwelcome 
letter bad shown her all her heart, and with a 
wild horror, she realised that Frank Lennox 
was more than all the world to her. 

In this hour of extremity she was weak a3 
a little child, crushed to the earth with the buar- 
den of her bitter agonyand shame. Bound by 
honour to a man she now loathed, vowed to 
save her heritage by the supreme sacrifice of 
self, What she to do with love? Oh, fool 
and blind! so to drift with the tide; so to for- 
get her bond and the traditions of her race. 
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What maiden of her line had ever stooped tax 
plebeian unknown lover? 

And yes, and yet—if she were free, howglad 
would she be to throw benselé upon his breast, 
and there renounce sii that;she had ones held 
Gear, for his love’a:¢ake. 

‘* Tt would have been better to have died 
before I saw. his face,” she thought: ‘ Qh, 
a Oh, Heaven) what remaing: for me 
now ” 

Pale and still she eat, neither weeping nor 
moaning, and the light faded slowly: inom the 
sky, the shadows deepened and darkened all 
around and about her; and still she sat there 
unconscious of passing time, heedleas/ of all 
save her wordless, tearless agony. 

tly a servant entered. 

‘** Shall I serve dinner, Miss ; Sir Humphrey 
dines with Mr. Lennox.” 

Ske shivered at his name, aud answered in 
80 straoge a tone that the man wondered 

‘No thank you, I want nothing, ualess you 
bring me a glass of water.” 

She did not change her position whilst he 
hastened to obey ; and her voice: was all but 
inaudible when she spoke again, 

‘‘Who brought Sir Humphrey's message-? 
How long since?” 

“ Willie Truffles, miss; half‘an hoursago.’” 

‘Thankyou: Yow may go.” 

And whem the door closed behind him: she. 
threw out her arms with a tragic gesture, and 
her face was so ohanged and distorted by her 
anguish that its beauty was gone, 

‘*Oh, love-t love! good-bye! geod bye!'* 
she, moaned; and then, as though she: coald 
not bear the gloom and silence af the room, 
ehe fled into the sweet, still night, whose-cahw- 
nesé seemed to: mock at the storm within her 
breast, 

Up and down her favourite terrace she: 
walked, a white-robed, ghostly figure; never 
® moment until fatigue compelled 

er. 

She did nob guese how:late it was, until her 
father’s voice spoke her name, and im turning 
- reply, she found herself cenfronted by 

ran 

‘““T've just walked up with yonrfather, Miss 
Danecourt; and, seeing you here, lingered fer 
a word Le 


Sir Humphrey was still moving away from 
them; and, seeing how changed and wan was 
her face, the young man leant over her, 

‘What has gone wrong? Yow poor darting, 
what is troubling you?” 


ee 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tue kindness and love in his voice broke 
down her self-control. 

A piteous litsle sob rose to:her-lips asin a 
flash she saw sll that she would: renonnce in 
renouncing this man’s devotion, 

To see her in tears—sho who was always so 
strong and prond—was to scatter all Frank's 
remaining prudence to the winds. 

“ Sweetheart ! sweetheart!” he whispered. 
‘**Can’t you trust me? Don't you know-that 
I love you better than life itself? ” 


And then, after a hurried glance in Sir 
Hump ’s direction, he had her safe in his 
— was kisging the pale lips: passion- 
ately. 


Just a.moment shereated in his embrace as 
they stood in the darkest shadows of the trees; 
just & moment she gave herself up tothis.new, 
wild joy, and listened to hia voice pleading;— 

‘ You do love me.a. little, darling? Let me 
hear you say that once before I ge.” 

Then her father callad to her,— 

wee it ia lata Come in. now; 
c ) ” 

That dispelied her dream—her new-found, 
perilous. bliss, and. she tried to: tear heraelf 
away from her impetnous lover, but he held: 
her faaé, 

“Only aay it, sweetheart, and I will let:-you 
gol Say you loveme!”’ 

“‘ Heaven pity me! I do!” she.wailed. 


| thougha,— 





And thin, before he conkd stay her, she 
twisted herself out. of his azms, and fled 
through the gathering darkness. 

Frank: walked‘home not il-contented. Her: 
wildicry of “Heaven pity me!” caused him 
no serious anxiety. He concluded that che 
feared her father’s opposition to his: suit, and 


‘Bnet the: governor will: smooth all difft 
crities: owt of my way. Hre.can: afford to: ba: 
generous, and he wilh Mydazling:shail never 
feel the sting of poverty again !” 

He would tt ~ have slept so sonadly and 
pescefally, had: he, known. the cruel trath, 
— pan —- white, xobed, prestrate: 

gnre writhing in ite lonely agqny. 

Bat he was biissinily unconacions: of this, 
and all that.lay before him; and when. herose 
in the mozning: his heart wes: light.ea 2 
child’s. 


He was eating his early breakfast: with}! 


ir finite selish, when .Traftles: entered with a 
1 I hope it ismot-bad news,” 
“ For-yon, sig; i nows, 

He tore. it open, and read— 

“ From Thomas Lennox to Frank Lennox. 

«Meet: me a6 King’s Oross 12:30 this:morns 
ing. Am:comivg np from. Southampton,” 

‘Oh, 2a; Ben ffles; it ia, news. My’ 
father hes anrived.in: E , I muetimeet 
him in tewn:-to-day.” 

‘* Ain’t it cunions, six, he knowsewhere.to 
findi you?" 


“Oh, mo, nohat all. Of:counse, ha got my}: 
addzeas, 


from his bankers.. L agreed :to. keep 
them acquainted with mvp whereshosts. But 


I've no time to lose. if I am to, be ak King’s). 


Cross at 12.30, Just pack a few things into 
my There please.” , - 

% we're not going to lese-you, sir 

‘“‘Not just yes I shaik be back ina few 
days, bringing my father with me, no dombs’” 

92s Trefiies hurried away, he sat down, 

and sorthbled a few lines tocDagmar, explain. 
ing the reason for his hasty departure, And) 
his preparations being concluded, shookhands 
with the landlord, entrusting the note to-him, 
and rashed off to the station, being barely in4 
time to .cateh his train. 

When his note. was given Dagmar she: was 
already engagedin writing himsheex planation: 
he deserved, and: which: she feltske couw'd not 


give by word:of mouth; but, thankfal for this 


reprieve, she tore it into a thousand frag. 
ments; and, reading his assurance, of love 
again and again, burst inte a passion of wesp- 
ings 


Her: tears relieved her in:a: measure; and{) 


when she had done her best to remeve the: 
‘traces they left, she went downstairs:to spemad 
this heavy day as best she could; to calbali her 
recreant courage to-the fore—she would needy 
it. all to meed Onthbert Cross, and play her 
bitter part. 

Slewly the heavy hours: wore by, and the 
servants noticed) amongst themselves that 
‘| Miss Dagmar looked very pale. and ill, thas 
she had done so ever since shaget thats letter 
last night,” and cook opined their young lady: 
liked: the: banker ‘' just as-muchk as ehe did 


to. go-off in such a-hurry, ing him. utterip}: 
w society; or amusement, Then she} 


felé:that Guthberts Cross woulénotbegenerous,. 
and.thatshe would. bave honabled herself for: 
nought— then The Towers—it would break her 
father's heant:to:lose this plaag now, when he 
hid thought his position soassared, No, she 
must.go: through with her sacrifice.to the 
hitter end. 

Soen she saw Mr. Cross: advancing slowly, 


step to meet him, but stood white and still at 
the open window waiting for him to join her; 
which he shortly did, ; 

“You are looking ill,” he said, his manner 
in no way. betraying his -great and passionate: 
joy at seeing her. ‘‘What have you been 
doing to: yourself?” and stooping he: kissed 


eroheeck,, k 
A shiver stole over-her, asshe moved a little 
-fyom him. 
‘‘ Tam very well,’”’ she said coldly; ‘' have 
byou had a pleasant holiday?” 

“« You forget, it was business took me away 
Dagmar.” 3 

«Bat surely the two may be combined, in 
beuch@ placeas Pasig. - 
b ‘PE aap motanach ofa pleasureseoker, Dag: 
mar; how have you ansased yourself darisg: 
our separation? Sarah says. you have: called 
butonee at The Oedara.” 

““T have beem othenwise engaged,” she: 
answered with-averted face. 

“ As how?” he:asked persistently; ‘usually 
you have much leisnre time,” : 

" Ft te fi ieen a io 
diary: for your ial bens fis, Ve yew to. 
‘learn: that all my. actions age under your 


co! 

‘They wilt be shortly; and indved) I have 
already the rightto central amer — trae, 
thas you have:apent many honrs society’ 
of that Australian adventurer; and-withyoup: 
father’siconsent,” 

‘¢ Yea,” and. shei wae thagkfal that the 
gathering duak hid hee guilty finsh; “ bab 
pleaserememberMg. Lennox is a gentienan.” 

‘Js he? Well, granting that, I atilkobjeot: 
to any intexconrse bebweem. you. Do: you: 
understand J -wilbnet permit you to see or 
speak with him ; that im this thing my: 
wilk ie abaolate—thatno man but myself shalk 
claiay yonn thoughta; your time, or your 
affection? ” 

She sat quite still; her: hands fast looked, 
her head: d 3} Soemeck that: the mam 
beside her thought.hehad been unduiy barb, 
rand wondered « little whare wae her pride. 

‘+My darling,” he said im a gentler voice 
tham he had ever used:to hex, “my darling, 
am I men a ft eA bey ke — 
ma so fear se you. map, have 

= .of welcome ae 


7°Ghe. oved ees ae gy & possessing 
. mm an 
himaelf of her:handa, he-nake a — 


‘Are: you angry? Why ane you so silent ? 

§ you do not regret foregemg your new 
friend’s society ?” : 
‘+E regres noshing;” she answored, flashing 
‘into anger, nothing ong the nie whick 
indneedime.te trust: my: bappiness fo: one: se 
upjast and arbitrary as yourself; and I utteriy 
Lrefuse to: treat. Mr, Lennex: otherwise than: 
courteously ;” [she rose as she spoke, and: 
(moved to adigtantpart of the room; bat he 
‘followed her. : 
» “Some men would be angry with you; bus 
Iam not. I a ae . make — es 
‘ancenkor: yOu padural you 
like wiecetian andipleasuge, aad of thelatter 
youskall have: all you cam desire. But} wilh 
have no loyers deolaneder undeclared hannt- 
ing you. Yoware mine, and no bitter words. 
fof yonra cam canseleun bond.’ 

‘*Rey na more,’ she began; in:  Jow, pase 
ionate voice, oe the ey ew we Bow 

hrey putan end tact a e 
ee of the evening she allowed hen lover: 


no chence.of private speeebs 

Phos. night Ennale-sat vet his feather, who: 
had ae paiva teapartmente near the Steand,. 
Bo ‘Go's thebeaheort dearest: girl under the: 


isan,” he wae fayings “herovly: fanls is) pride 


hof race, and I beliewe-ahe will forget evem that. 
vfor-me. She.is-se beautifal, co gracious, that 
‘Tjcan y understand yet that sheds: to: be: 
nines” sida 

b * And her name? say it again, Frank, b 
have forgotten it.” 





end te:szve her life. she conld not advance a 


ea cnet een 
» fase ew : 
pecn eerie he'schent on: marrying her 
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to some rich old fogey just to save that grand 
old place of his.” 

Mr. Lennox. was silent a moment, and his 
faee wore ® very strange expression; bat 
Frank was. nos locking at him, so.he said, 


prea iff 

‘‘ Her husband then. muat be willing to olear 
The—The. Tomera, { think, you callit? . How 
are you to manage that?" 

“ Why, father, I thought you, wonld help 
me to do that? You knos you insisted L 
should chose @ lady, and I uave obeyea you,” 
6 


miling. 

“T didnot say, animpeonniousiady, Frank; 
and, although I am well,to-do,, I am 
nobatiall disposed to go. abant. the. qountry. 
clearing off mortgages, and setting distressed 
gentlemen upen their feet.” 

‘* Only tolerably well-to-do,” repeated Exank, 
blankly, ‘‘ then my chance ig,e ~ 

“Not if the girl. leves you,” quickly; ‘if 
che dees not, if her: pride of race. is greater 
than her affection let her go; she: will never 
make you. happy |!” 

“ But father-——" 

“ That is enough, I have nothing more 
to say on the eubject, except this. Go down 
to Danecourt to-morrow, and put. your: fate 
to the test.” 

With that Frank had to rest content; and; 
rising early the next morning, he bade his 
father an affectionate good:hyo; and left for 
Danecourk. 

Arrived there, he asked for Miss Daneeourt, 
only to hei thas she waa ont. So 
begging writing materials, he. coribbled. thege 

inés ‘— 

‘‘My Danume,— Meet me at Fanford's 
Pool (where we. fixst mes), at.S.15 this;evening, 
: ee of importance: to say to, you— 

This note was handed to. Dagmaz on; hen re- 
turn from Danesford.; She was: to, dine: at: 
The Cedars; but come what would she.muat: 
eco Frank to-night, if:only to tell. him: all the 
trath, to beg his forgivenags; heoause: she hadi 
besn something; legs than: candid with him, 

So Miss Dancconrt retired to her own room 
complaining of a violent headache; which: 
seemed only to increase aa the day wore by. 

She fels wretchodly ill indeed before the 
bathe pean with da ics 

i ' avy,. wi ls circles, 
about then, ee he 

Sit Hampbrey was too conesrned to ack 
any questions, and drove off alone somewhat 
reluctantly, and a4 lass Dagmariwas free, ‘ 

Tt wasasure sign of misery thateahe: was: 
utterly careless: of} her toilet—a nooat unpre- 
cedented event with her, She was. certsinly 
not looking hen hestas she huuried) through 
the, gardens, s.grey- shawl wrapped about: 
her head amd shouldera, her white. dress.| 
a and-tumhied, 

Frank. was. too happy to know these. 
things whea he saw-her-emerge from: amon 
the trees:and bushes, 

He hurried to mech ber, his faae radiant 
with love and heypiness ; he bad. no forebod- 
ings. of evil now ahe: wad: near, bat when he 
looked into her eyes, whan hesaw how. wax. 


upen him, 

He drew her very near to him, but for 
awhile he did nat speak, parheps.he cealdnot,. 
and she lay still in his embrace, wrestling with 
the Fa cera pier — 

“ agmaar;’’ i : langt > and: 
with hidden face, she cried,— 

“Th is not well; ob, uy love, my leve, can: 


you fergive.me?2, Will you try very hard to | would 


forgive me, the wretchadest wonman on earth 2” 
“ What,have: you done ithad: needa: forgive. 
need, aweatheant.2; Why arayone pretty eyes: 
all dimmed with tears? Have you:been snffer- 
ing beoanse of me, you poor darling? Well, 
it is all over, and. we aze-going to be happy in 
spite. af themall. Dagmer, darling Dagmas, 
my father is waiting for his deughter |” 
p She maang bes en ante papain 
gong, »_ despite his, efforts keep: her 
near, wrested herself from: him. . 








, wonld willingly, gladly share your los, toil with 


fate I: havevworkedout fan .m yaelft’’ 


(88:his lipstonshedhers, how freely-he- forgave | 
ber, how: foadly: he loved ber, despite: her 


i smoothed the heavy hair from her aching 
the lovely, face had :grown,.a greatdzead fell.| temples. 


chearb; 


: He cam bnt grant it.’ 
| He :newer will,. Okt you do not. know 


Keep a brave heart Dagmar, we shalloweather 
the storm,” 


“ Go hack to him, Feank—my Frank, and 
tell him she ig never coming; that she ia. a 
wicked woman, who hag stolen, his boy’s.heart, 
bnt.tell, him, too, ahe snfferr. Oh, Heawen ! 
she suffers,too—forgive me. forgive me. I was 
not.free even. when we met; first.” 

And leaning against; a tree, she bid her 
face, upan. her arm, and waited for him to 
epeak : 


sete 


CHAPTHDR VI. 


He stood looking blankly down upon her, 
not understanding ad firsth,what ber.wild words: 
meant; bat as the trath dared upon bin, 
his face changed and hardened, and, hia: voice 
Waa very stern as he said,— 

“Do you mesn you have wilfully and 
wantonly deccived me all along?” 

“No, no; I neyer thought how is. would he. 
T never guessed—perhaps FI wonld not—and I 
gave up my freedom the, very, day. we met.” 
Py why, if you. had nue love-for.this man, 
did you give yourself to: him? Why. have 
you been so silent concerning your epgage- 

t ‘3 


‘* At first,” she said, ina choking yaice, ‘*1 
thought.there was mo need: to. tall. you. any- 
thing, you were an. utter stranger—and then 
—and then-- gradually I grew to.care,for you, 
he was away, and I—I longed so: for a little 
happiness.” 

His facesoftened somewhat. as the piteous 
voice died out, and he drew a litile.nearer, 

‘* You. have, not teld,me,yet whatled to, your 
engagement,” 

** My father wished it, andihe is, very, rich 
and generous,’ 

“ you. valued wealth so highly?) in a 
tena of infinite pity. 

“ LT wanted. to save The Towers, and Mr, 
Cross had promised, to.free.is of all: mortgages 
and.encumbrances. I—I—oh! Frank, I wilt 
tell yon all the trath. I wasrin 3 harry to ba 
weelthy, Ishated poverty, and wae willing-- 
oh.l not only willing, bus. determined to. secri- 
fioe.everything thas waa beat and, noblest in, 
me to. my passion for Inxary and power.” 

Where was her pride, when ‘she could make 
puch confession of her faults and follies, 
broken down utterly and for ever by Love's 
Control ; she was weak as the weakest of her 
sex, 

‘** And now,” ‘he asked; what will you do 
nom? ” 

She lifted her passionateface to:his. 

“Tel? me. whas: to do, and | wilh do: is; 
Frank, Ican only obey you. Heaven kaows'l 


and.fon you, fare meanly, wearant my life in 
Ishourfor yon, if: thet: might be. Oh!) my 
love, my love! .save roefrom myself and the 


He hadvherin his aams new; and sheknew, 


— andfolly;; she: burst inte a passionate 
ood of tera 
With a touch as gentle as a: woman's, he! 


“«'Dhereris only one thing ta be done; aweets 
must make: a cléaa breaat.of thia 
toto Mr, Cross; and ask for: your: release. 


him!” 
‘He is % poor-sonts offcllaw, who is: willing! 
to hold a woman to him egainst her wish, who; 
‘marry her, knowing that: she, hag no 
love for him? And I say, thedbaving imeome: 


measure turned againat’ him, you must: repair | po 


the wrong at,once ; and I:-will see your father, 


He spoke more hapefally than he-felt; and: 
instinatively the girl knew this. 


“We shall never come together. We may}: 
never again meet.as:we do now,” she wailed, | p 
“dear. heart; I will do: your bidding, bus I 


just now, when we are parting, kisg me, and 
tell me you forgive me,—then letime go 
away to the misery which ia of my. own 
working |” 

¢ L will not lightly.let. you go,” he anawered, 
pressing her-close; ‘and if you love me trnly 
you will not be afraid to give up all for, me.” 

‘*‘ Bot my father! It would bread his heart 
to lose The Towers! ” 

‘+ Hearts are. not easily broken; and better 
one’ should: suffer: than three livea he-epoiled: 
What joy do you think. yonr, husband would 
bavein,yon? What: good would. remain to 
me? What peace and conteatto you? Dag- 
mar, for Heaven's sake, be true to yourself.” 

“It is. harder than you think; but if I 
should ask my freedom.and, he refuse, what 
then? Can I hononrably break my:word?” 

“ Do not:tempt me,” he said, with the fires 
sign, of weakness; she ever had or ever waa to 
see in. him, “ You don'tknow what this means 
for ma, You must les your ccnscience.be your 
guide. I dare say no more.” 

She clang about him in a paroxysm of paa- 
sien and.pain, crying out that she loved him 
more than life; that she was a wicked; woman 
who craved the pardon he might well deny 
her; that come whas would she should love 
him to the end, bless his name with her last 
breath. “ 

And he held. her fast, speaking little, leat his 
shaken voice should tell her how much he was 
bearing, how cruelly she.was trying him ; and 
when she had grown quitter, he lifted the 
lovely, tortured between his hands, and 
looking into the dusky eyes, said,— 

“‘ This-ig crnel to both, my darling; let us 
say minal, to night—now, hoping that the 
morrow will bring us comfort.and joy.” 

She sighed, It was so hard to part, bat, it 
was wise; abe looked wistfally round. on the 
fair and ceful scene, which. must always 
remain indélibly impressed upon her memory 
—the bending trees, the tall rushes rising ont 
of the placid, stream, and ‘the day dying ont 
on the orest of the hill” ; all thece things she 
must remember together with her misery 
until her dying hour. ° 
“Tam going,” she said at last; “and I wil? 
do ax you wish, I will ask for my release. 
Shonld@T’be so blessed as to obtain it, I wild 
write you to-morrow; if not, let there be 
silence between us now and ever. It will ho 
then my duty to forget you, Good-bye, 
Frank ! mont ae. a 

She sli m his embrace then, and he 

did not,eeek to stay her, 
He was not infallible, and the sight of her 
anguish was,fast making him forget the claim 
Cross had'upon her. So in silence they-parted ; 
and he watched her white-robed figure moving 
swiftly amongst the trees and bushes until he 
could see her no, longer; then he went elowly 
and heavily home, 

How Daamat spent the night, elbs.conld not 
tell. She lay tossing to and fro; unable to 
sleep, unable to think in any clear fashion ; 
‘nee: éhe. was glad when the day dawned. She 
was-so many hours nearer kaowing her- fate, 
land anything was better than this suspense. 
She rose early, and breakfasted alone, that 
‘is, made @ pretence of eating. Them Sir 
t Humphrey came down, and; seeing how white 
land wan she was, beg eke would consnlt 
the fumiJy doctor; but she shook her head with 
ia. pitifelsmile; and, thinking that ‘it bm. eg 
»she should seon grieve him greatly, ki him 
‘with suck warmth, such tendernese, he was 
iastonished and gratified alike, 
p> Still later Mr; Cross: arrived, bearing a 
bonquet of choicest flowers, and expressing bz 
\concern, in hig stiff, grave way, af ber indis- 


“Ivis nothing,’ sho said, impatiently. ‘I 
am never really ill.” ‘Phen, abraptly, ‘‘ Tshalt- 
be glad if you willwalk with me; I wish to 
isay something to you that. I cam say better ont 
tof doorathan‘here, Will:youcome?” 
He-was-only too glad. never hsfore- 
roffaned suck a request, and he bad no idea 
of what wae before him. He never thought 
‘she would ‘hesitate: to marry him, mowing 





know it will be vain labour, and:so to-night— 
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that The Towers was dearer to her almost 
than life itself ; and he waited patiently whilst 
she went to dress, 

Her toilet ocoupied very little time, and she 
joined him presently, looking very beautiful in 
her perfectly-fisting blae cotton gown, and a 
broad white hat, which had seen long service, 
but was eminently becoming to the face it 
shadowed. 

“We will go through the meadows,” she 
said, without glancing at him. “ It will be 
pleasant under the trees."’ 

So they passed out together through the old, 
laxuriant gardens, where Dagmar idly 
gathered a few carnations, with which she 
toyed as she walked; and the man beside her, 
looking down upon her, exalted that such 
beauty was his very own. 

The walk promised to be a silent one. 
Cathbert Cross was never given to much 
speech, and Dagmar was debating in her own 
mind how to broach the subject so near her 
heart. 

All her tact seemed to have deserted her in 
‘this hour of need, and finally she burst out 
desperately,— 

‘* Mr, Cross, I have been thinking I wronged 
you when I agreed to become your wife, 
‘because—because, you see, I have no love to 
give you!” 

He winced a little, but answered in his 
ordinary manner,— 

** There is no wrongdone. Iam well aware 
that you give me no affection; but I am 


certain I can win it in time, and I am content 


to wait.’’ 

* Bat—but if I assured you I never could 
love you, that in promising all I did I thought 
only of The Towers, and how to save it?” 

‘*T should still hold you to your promise, I 
was never blind to the motive of your accept- 
ance. I was never vain enough to think my 
‘personal charms’ (this with a bitter sneer) 
could win any woman's regard, more 
especially that of a young and lovely woman. 
Suppose we speak of other things ?” 

**No!” firmly now, because so much was at 
stake. ‘Let me finish all I came out to say. 
Mr. Cross, the thought of such a marriage has 
become loathsome to me! Let me confess 
all the trath, My heart has gone wholly 
beyond my keeping. I ask you now to give me 
back my freedom, to forgive me the wrong I 
have done you?” 

“Stop!” he said, in a strange, hard voice. 
‘‘ Who is this man for whom you have for- 
gotten the duty due to ms? DolI know 
him?” 

“By report, yes,’ she answered, the hot 
blood flashing her face. 

* Then it is Lennox, this Australian adven- 
tarer, who has probably left a wife behind, 
who is making you the sport of his idle hours. 
You do well, Miss Daneocourt, to forget the 
traditions of your race—the honourable name 
of which you are guardian! ’’ 

‘I deserve many harsh words from you,” 
she said, humbly. ‘I have greatly wronged 
you; but please remember I will hear no word 
against Mr. Lennox. He is an honourable 
gentleman !" 

“Has this honourable gentleman spoken to 
you of his attachment to you?" 


‘* Yes," she said, desperately, “but he 
believed me to be free. I had never spoken of 
you to him.” 


‘You mean you were ashamed of me, that 
you repented your bargain? May I ask if 
Sir Humphrey has been taken into your con- 
fidence?” 

‘“‘ He has not!" 

‘He will be hardly pleased with the tarn 
affairs have taken. And may I ask what 
reply you made to my rival?” 

‘I told him I would ask you to free me, to 
cancel my promise; but that if you held me 
to it, in honour I was bound to marry you.” 

‘Very well; I hold you to it,” and there 
was hardly any change in his face or voice; 
but she knew him to ba implacable, and 
trembled for herself and Frank. Still she 





would make one further appeal, laying her 
hand on the man’s arm, she said,— 

“Please listen to me, patiently. If you 
compel me to falfil my promise, I shall make 
no outcry, I shall even try to do my duty 
towards you; but I warn you that I shall 
never forget him, or love him less; that all 
my wretched life long, I shall remember him 
regretfully, and shrink from you, whose sel- 
fishness spoiled all my days.” 

He heard her in silence, but when she ended 
he broke out so violently that she was 
startled. 

“Say what you will, and do not spare my 
feelings; but I tell you all your pleading is 
useless. If you loathed mea thousand times 
more than now you do, I would still marry 
you. Ilove you, I love you! Do you hear 
girl? And what can this fellow know of 
passion such as mine? Against your will, I 
will hold you mine; against your will I shall 
win your heart! Write your lover that I 
shall never forego my claim, that you dare not 
break your bond, because that would mean 
ruin for you and yours—the utter loss of The 
Towers.” , 

She looked steadily into his eyes then, and 
said coldly,— 

“Pray communicate this intelligence to 
Mr. Lennox. I have vowed to have no 
farther correspondence with him, and 
remember whatever evil comes of this lies at 
your door, not mine.” 

She would have turned away but he caught 
and held her. 

** You cold and beautiful darling!" he said, 
in a voice made hoarse by passion. ‘ You 
shall yet learn to love me, even as I love you ;” 
he held her so fast to his breast, whilst he 
rained kisses upon the sweet lips and fair 
brow, that she could neither struggle nor ory 
out; and when he had satisfied the long, long, 
hunger of months and years, and set her free, 
she covered her face with her hands and 
wept piteously. How could he so insult her, 
she who was 80 entirely and irrevocably 
Frank's? And Frank waited in alternate 
hope and fear for some tidings from her, but 
none came, and in the morning he returned to 
London and Mr, Lennox. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘And you mean to tell moe, Frank, that 
you will let this poor girl go to certain 
misery without an attempt to save her?” 

“What else can I do in honour, father ? 
Do you think I do it willingly ?” 

“TI think you are a siapid young jacka- 
napes! What does this fellow Cross know of 
honour or mercy, orany other manly feeling ? 
Nothing! What sort of life do you think 
Miss Danecourt will lead as his wife? I 
know the fellow! Oh! yes Master Frank, 
stare if you will, but it is true; I knew him 

ears ago when we were boys together, and 

was always hard and merciless; sirictly 
honourable in business relations he has 
proved himself, but there all praise of him 
ends. And, I tell you candidly, if you let 
this poor girl, fulfil her contract, you will 
have helped materially to work her misery.” 

“ Father!” the | from him 
involuntarily, his handsome young face grew 
ashen, and his lips quivered a moment; bat 
recovering himself instantly, he said, ‘‘ Tell 
me, what you would do under the circum- 
stances ?” 

‘‘ Marry the girl without delay; explain all 
to her father afterwards,” 

‘* Would you give that advice to a man who 
would marry a daughter of yours without 
your consent ?’’ said Frank, slily. 

‘*Of course I should; but Heaven saw fit 
to bless me with only one child, a raw, 
troublesome youth, with neither brains nor 
beauty to speak of !” 

Bat Frank was not listening, and watching 
his haggard face, the elder man's grew graver ; 
and presently he said. 


‘t Look here, my boy, I think you had better 
leave the management of this affair tome. I 
will go down to The Towers and interview 
Miss Danecourt, will show her the case in all 
ita bearings, and plead your cause far better 
than you could plead it yourself. If Iam 
successfal you must make preparations for a 
speedy wedding; let me see, the girl is of age 
in something less than a fortnight?" 

‘* How did you know that father?” asked 
Frank, surprisea). 

“You mast have told me, my boy,” an- 
swered the other coolly, as he loaded and lit 
his pipe. ‘You've been in such a state of 
worry since your return, that you don’t know 
what you have said or left unsaid. Well, it 
is decided I go down to her to-morrow?” 

‘* Yes; bat father, I am quite sure I never 
told you her age.” 

“Then I have guessed it,’’ composedly. 
“ Have you any message, Frank?” 

‘None, we determined to preserve strict 
silence ; but Iam thinking what any rupture 
with Cross will mean for Sir Humphrey, it 
would kill him to lose The Towers.” 

* Fiddlesticks! and we shall find means to 
save the old place. I have a fancy to see 
you established as an English gentleman, 
and we can square Cross.” 

Frank shook his head. 

**T am utterly hopeless; but you shall do as 
you wish, only don’t be too certain of success. 
You are only laying up disappointment for 
yourself.” 

Bat Mr. Lennox smiled significantly. Ap- 
parently he had great faith in his own wisdom 
and plang. 

** My boy, you know the old saying, ‘ Faint 
heart never won fair lady.’ Surely you won't 
give in without a straggle? And so far as I 

ther you have not attempted to win over 


ir Hump’ . Sarely his affection for his 
daughter wo make him anxious for her 
happiness ?” 


‘He thinks it is insured already; but I 
will write him if you wish.” 

A ingly, the letter was written. Frank 
honestly and warmly declared his love for 
Dagmar, his ability to keep her in suitable 
style, his willingness to assist Sir Humphrey 
to the utmost of his power, and wound up 
with an entreaty that he would consider his 
daughter's fature happiness above all things 
else—even his name and his ancestral home. 

The letter was handed to Sir Hamphrey as 
he sat drinking coffee the next morning, and 
the effect it had upon him was precisely op- 
posite to what Frank could wish. 

He inveighed furiously against the low ad- 
venturer who presumed to lift his eyes to a 
daughter of Daneoourt, condemned himeelf 
for the gracious condescension with which he 
had treated Frank, and then emptied the 
vials of his wrath upon Dagmar's head. 

She listened a © oe ma <4 
break, making wance for isappoint- 
ment, his pride of race; and when he paused 
for want of breath, said gently,— 

‘* Dear, be kind to me, for my lot is a heavy 
one; and—and you are 6. Mr. Cross 
knows all, bat not release me. And if 
you love me, as I hope and believe you do, 
you will make your reply to Mr. Lennox 
courteous.” 

He made an angry rejoinder, but her words 
had weight with him, and the reply for which 
Frank waited and Mr. Lennox’ postponed his 
journey, though cold in the extreme, was not 
otherwise offensive. é 

“This settles the question, Frank,” said 
his father. ‘‘ I must be your ambassador, and 
the sooner I'm off the better.” 

That same night John Truffles was as- 
tonished to see @ tall, handsome-looking man 
walk into his bar. 

‘It never rains but it pours,” he thought, 
“and Mr. Lennox has brought me rare lack.” 

His astonishment was still farther aug- 
mented when the stranger said,— 

‘* My son has recommended me to spend & 
week or two at your comfortable inn. I would 





be glad if you could let me have his rooms.” 
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‘Mr, Lennox, senior, I presume, sir?” 
said John, with his beat bow. 

Mr. Lennox nodded, and the landlord led 
the way to the sitting-room Frank had re- 
cently ovcupied, talking garralously. 

“'T hope we haven't seen the last of your 
gon, sir? He's as fine ee eens a@ young 
gentleman as ever we'vs quartered here. 
My missis took an awfal fancy to him—and 
so did Sir Hamphrey, as no doubt he told 

ou.” 

“ Yes, yes, ah! He's a likely-looking lad, 
and a good lad too. Bat see here, Mr. Truffles, 
I’m as hungry as the proverbial hunter. 
What can you give me for supper?” 

‘‘There’s some pickled salmon and a good 
cut of ham in the larder, sir; and I've some 
excellent bottled ale.”’ 

‘Let me have the salmon and ale, then, 
quickly, please.” 

John himself spread the snowy cloth, and 
waited assiduously on the visitor, now and 
and again stealing curious glances at him; 
Oe ee re CL i vise tate 

“ Begging your on, sir, your seems 
familiar-like to me; and it can’t be because 
Mr. Frank’s like you, for you're as different 
looking as you can be.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lennox, composedly, “he 
is like his mother.” 

“T think I’ve never met you before?” in- 
sinuated John. 

‘IT believe not. It is rather more than 
thirty years since I was here.” 

“ That’s a long time, sir; a good share out 
of a man’s life. Ab! I've got it now, It’s - 
Humphrey you're like—only you haven't his 

vish look. Dear me, there's a wonderfal 
ikeness between you.” 

“I suppose I ought to feel flattered ?"’ 
laughed Mr. Lennox. ‘I almost wonder my 
son did not mention the fact of my likeness 
to such a grandee,” then he dismissed the 
man, and sat thinking while the stars came 
out in the pale grey sky and the light faded 
from the lovely ‘earth, lingeringly slowly, as 
if lothe to depart. 

His face was grave even to melancholy now, 
and once or twice he sighed heavily. Then he 
got up, and throwing wide the window, looked 
out and over to The Towers, and his eyes had 
grown regretful. 

‘‘ The same, just the same!" he muttered. 
‘ There is no alteration there—the change is 
in me,” He turned away with a sigh. ‘‘ Well, 
well, it was all for the best, all for the beat, 
and I must be content.” 

In the morning his cheerfalness had re. 
turned, and having breakfasted heartily, he 
want out, and towards the distant woods. 

His mind was very busy with the question 
of Frank's happiness, and yet old memories, 
old hopes, old desires would come crowding 
ind wal a age k ry ke me “ae 

‘Poor girl! poor wonder, wo 
she have been happier with me away yonder, 
poor, pretty Therese? ’’ 

Then he stood still, and his heart beat a 
trifle faster, his eyes were less clear than 
usual, as a girl emerged from amongst the 
trees—a girl with a proud, pale face, from 
which all the light was gone, with eyes so 
like those eyes which ago had seemed to 
look love into his, and a crown of auburn 
hair, the like of which he had not seen these 
thirty years. 

Lovelier than the lovely young mother she 
could not remember, Dagmar advanced, 
glancing indifferently at the waiting figure; 
and when she was near enough for speech 
Thomas Lennox advanced, hat in hand, and 
with a courtly bow, said,— 

“ Have I the honour to address Miss Dane- 
court ?’’ 

Wondering a little Dagmar answered in the 
affirmative, and he went on to say,— 

“‘T am my son’s ambassador. I have come 
to plead Frank’s cause with you.” 

She started, and her pale face grew yet 
paler, as she said, hurriedly,— 

“ I cannot listen to you. I thought Mr. 
Lennox would understand my silence, and be 











mercifal to ms; my weakness should have 
won so ntuch pity for me.” 

‘* My dear,” he answered, with grave tender- 
ness, ‘‘ it was my wish noi his that I should 
come on this errand. I cannot think calmly 
of the wreck you are bent on making of his 
happiness and yours. Let us talk over the 
matter quietly, and see what can be done for 
you both.” 

‘**Oh | believe nothing can bedone. Do not 
distress yourself and me by any useless argu- 
ments or entreaties.” 

Mr. Lennox took her hand, and leading her 
to the fallen trank of of an elm, sat down be- 
side her. 

‘* My dear,” he said, gently, “‘ you have got 
to listen to me, and remember that in all I 
say I have your welfare at heart. You love 
my Frank ?" 

The flash on her face answered him. 

“Very well, that being granted,why will you 
send him away? Why are you so bent upon 
choosing misery when happiness is offered 
you? Dagmar, ities a terrible thing you con- 
template, and can have but one result. This 
man you would marry, do you for an instant 
suppose he will patiently bear your coldness 
and disdain?” 

‘* Do aot urge these things upon me,” she 
cried, distressfully,‘‘ I know I am binding my- 
self to absolute pain. That nothing will be 

d for me any more; bat itis my duty. I 
ve promised.” 

“To break such a promise is less culpable 
than to keep it. Will you go to Heaven's 
altar with a lie on your lips, a lie in your heart. 
You are young to — yourself so terribly. 
Dear girl, nothing but love can make marriage 
happy—love so complete, so divine in its 
strength and tenderness that no time can 
change or chill it—noill can touch it, unless 
it be to strengthen it; not even wrong can 
break it down; love that gives all generously, 
ag not counting the coss, only craving a 
like love in return.” 

She lifted sweet, wet eyes to his. 

‘You speak kindly to me,’’ she said, in a 
low voice, “‘andI know that all you say is 
true; but I know it too late.” 

“I is not too late,” decisively, “‘ it cannot 
be that. so long as you are still Dagmar Dane: 
court. The time is yours now. What will 
you dowith your life? Will you make or 
mar it?” 

‘‘ What can I do?” in greatest grief and 
agitation. ‘Oa, my poor father !”’ 

“ + pape not suffer, I promise you so 

uch.’ 

‘Bat The Towers? It would kill him to 
be driven out of his home.” 

‘‘ Neither shall The Towers be lost; ” in a 
tone she could not doubt. ‘I do not say 
Frank is rich (1 smile hovered about his lips 
then), but heand I have enough, I fancy, to 
free the old , if you don’s mind roughing 
it over yonder for a few years.” 

She was visibly wavering, and he pressed 
his advan mercilessly until she said, 
hurriedly, and in a half-frightened way,— 

‘* We are forgetting Mr. (Cross, and you 
seem not to think how I shall tarnish the 
Danecourt honour by breaking so solemn a 
promise.” 


“Very well; then you must reverse your 
message. No woman shall play fast and lose 
with my son, if I can help it. So soon asI 
was gone, your father and that fellow Cross 
would persuade, threaten, coerce; and you are 
bat a woman——” 

“Thave given yoa my promise,’ proudly, 
‘* T will keep it!" 

‘‘I¢ is a maxim of mine always ‘to make 
assurance double sure,’ and that with all 
haste. Ihave got to think of my son as well 
as for you, and from the following conditions 
I will not go. Oa the day after your birthday 

ou are to walk to St. Mark’s Church, Danes- 
ord, and there Frank and I will meet yon. 
You are to take noone into your confidence ; 
and when you are safely man and wife I will 
bring you back to your father, and he will not 
only forgive, but bless you.’’ 

In spite of her fears and doubts—in spite of 
her distress and opposition—Mr.Lennox clung 
= conditions, and in the end he was vic: 
torious. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Many, many times before her wedding day 
drew near, was Dagmar tempted to confess all 
to her father, and crave his pardon and con- 
sent to her marriage ; but she knew well this 
would never be granted, and so refrained. 

Frank returned to Danesford, thinking it 
wiser not to take up his quarters at John 
Truffles ; but every night he contrived to meet 
Dagmar, and murmur such words of reassur- 
ing love, that her drooping spirits revived. 

He much objected to the clandestine way in 
which the marriage would take place, bui on 
this point Mr. Lennox was obdarate ; he was 
bent upon testing the girl to the utmost. 

The eventful morning dawned bright and 
beautifal, and Dagmar, dressing with trem- 
bling fingers, was a very pale bride indeed. 
She wore one of her plain white gowns, and an 
inexpensive bonnet with white ribbons, which 
in its simplicity was not suggestive of a 
wedding. 

Unobserved she left the house, and walking 
rapidly through the grounds joined Mr. 


Lennox, who was looking wonderfally hand- . 


some and elate. 

He drew her hand in his arm and spoke 
cheerfully to her, but she was beyond the 
power of speech, and so he lefé her in silence ; 
in a little while they entered Danesford; ths 
streets were yet quiet, the shops being for the 
most part unopened, and almost unobserved 
they entered 8s. Mark's. 

The clergyman, who had known Dagmar 
from childhood, spoke a few words in a low 
tone to Mr. Lennox, who replied charply,— 

‘* Let her alone, it is allright ; she is of age,’’ 
and then the ceremony began, and Dagmar 
made the responses like one in a dream, 
hardly realising the enormity of the step she 
was taking. 

When they adjourned to the vestry she 
signed her name in trembling characters ; 
then the book was given first to the son, next 
the father ; and as the clergyman's eyes rested 
on their signatares, he said,— . 
‘I beg your pardon, you have made a mis. 


“Bother the ‘Danecourt honour.’ The] take. 


world will get along very well without it. Of 
course, in good time, you would confess all to 
your elderly lover, and he must make the best 
of the case. What right had such an old fogey 
to dream of linking your young life to his? "’ 

Mr. Lennox, desperately, ‘‘Are you quite 
sure that you will save my home?” 

‘On my honour, yes!” 

‘* Then, oh! ILamafraid Iam doing wrong; 
but I cannot help myself, I—I so love Frank 
Tell him that he may come to me, that——” 

‘That so far you have proved yourself a 
good girl; but you must go farther. You are 
not to suppose that Sir Humphrey will con- 
sent to your union, consequently, it must take 
place without his knowledge or sanction.” 
a, no, no! I could nos #0 deceive 


“Not at all,” said Mr. Lennox, airily, and 
he followed Frank and his bride, leaving the 
good man staring in wonder at those three 
names, 

Dagmar Danecourt, 
Frank Lennox Danecourt, 
Sebert Thomas Danecourt. 


‘‘ We will go to The Towers, dear wife,”’ said 
— ss = make our — A Ham. 
; what a surprise we 8 give him.” 
vi Not a pleasant one, I'm afraid,” she 
answered, clinging about him. ‘Oh! Frank, 
you should love me very dearly, seeing what I 
have given up for " ’ 
He pressed her little hand the closer, whilst 
Mr. Lennox indulged in a broad smile; his 





spirits seemed quite wonderfal that morning, 
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and. his merriment must. have been infectious, 
for presently Frank paused in the middle of 
the road. aud laughed leng and boisterously. 
Dagmar was poth burs and frightened, and 
looked reproachfally at him; surely he had not 
been drinking ! 

That look recalled, him to. his. senses, and 
with a hasty incoherent, but wholly tender 
apology, he wens on,.once more, and had no 
fresh attack of unseemly mirth until the. trio 
were approaching the:hall door. 

‘‘Let me. go. in fizst?’’ Dagmar, pleaded. 
‘“‘ Papa deserves mach consideration, we bane: 
80 deceived him—and—and Frank, dearest, if 
he should say hard things, we muat notresent. 
them, in time he will forgive.. Now; dear, let 
me go! ” 

“ But if seems. cowardly to let.you be the 
bearer of the news,” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Lennox, ‘‘ Dagmar is 
right, and we will wait outside the deor; go, 
my dear, and lusk ba with you.” 

Trembling she entered. Her father looked 
up, and was surpriced to sea her dreased for 
walking; then, as he caught the expression of 
her white face, a great fear fell.on him, which 
was not lessened when she ran to him and 
throwing her arma-abont hie-meck, begged him 
to forgive her ; implering him, with stream- 
ing eyes not to love her legs, becamce not even 
her dear huaband's love could make her: life 
complete.if hia were loss. 

With a great horror Sir Hamphrey realised 
the truth, saw hia home with all its fair lands 
given, over to. strangers, himself penniless, 
friendless, sbelterless, and thrusting Dagmar 
away, he broke intoa terrible dennnoaiation of 
her and her husband. 

Bat he hed said very little when the door 
was flang vieleatly open, and a strong, maasly 
voice cried, 

“ Hamphrey!” 

He wheeled round, and confronting Mn 
Lennox, gaaped,— 

‘‘Bebert1 [—I-—we all believed you dead! *' 

‘* Brother, have you no better welcome for 
me than this?” asked the other edzameing to 


him. “Dagmar, my dear daughter, come: 


here,” and bewildered ond measure alis 
went to him, whilst Frank, supported her aa 
the other side. 

“Brother Hamphrey, you shomld he glad 
that I have saved your child from centain 
misery. You would have sald her to cave this 
placa, as shongh her scul, and her young, sweet. 
life, were. not of maze value-then it; bet by 
her marriage with my sen she hag wea bap- 
pizeas and her home tao.” 

“‘Bat—I do not understand,” said Dagmar, 
confasedly, whilat Sir Hamphrey was-silent 
from stupefaction. 

‘Probably not, my love! and, to make it 
clear, I will tell ip my story, But, fires let 
me absolve Frank of all share.of this inapeent 
deception. Until last night he believed him- 
self Frapk Lennox, a simple Colonial with no 
claim to birth or breeding. 

“Humphrey, wher you. robbed. me of my 
fiancée, I comld remein im England np longer, 
and, as you well know, started for Avesralia, 
from which country I wrete you tqwies. or 
thrice. But I knew how. yon,longed fon my 
empty title, how much she wiebed it youra; and 
when a report of my death was circulated, I 
did not contradict, it; rather, I endeavoured 
to confirm it stili farther. 

“You were only too glad to. belicve.in it; 
and so you entered upon possession; but I 
never lost sight of you. I followed the 
wretched fortunes, of oux house step by step. 
I knew the date of your first} son's birth, I 
wondered much what was before him, 

“Then chenoe threw me ip the acoiety. of 
® young and besntifal Scotch gizl. She was 
poor and friendiess, so waa 1; and, being 
pte’ S my lanely life, I ceapnied hey, Bas 
she died young, leaving me. thig le 8 
and here ha touched be sR jieuin _— 

“I was troubled, then, as to my, daty. to- 
wards him, He wes heiz foam ancient name 
and a fine estate, 


“ Was it well to rear bim in ignoxapce.of 


| enongh—at least, asheppy as @ man dare hope 





these things? I conld not decide eatiafactorily ; 
and, meanwhile, I moved farther: up: the 


country; and.at that time adopted my wife's 


family name, ; 

“ Then things began ta prosper, with me 
My boy a and throve, waa so happy in onr 
way of lifs, that I did nes. like,the idea, of 
transplantiag him. 

‘ T began to grow rich. Everything I touched 
turned to money; and FE. often thought: of 
writing -yon of my prosperity:; but she waa 
dead, the title was yours, and I was happy 


to be. 

' «So things Ane on bee 2.5 iy wase fige- 
grown: young fellow. @ ep 
8. wish to visit the old conntry, I was willing 
he shonld come, 

* T earnestly impressed upon him my desive 
that he should visit The Towers ; and I think 
I half hoped he would meet: hia: cousin, and a 
mainal attech ment would sprisg up. 

‘‘ And when he. kad gone, the: place was 60 
horrihiy lonely; I followed bim on here. 

‘Then eame-the story of hisJove. Imight 
have: spared bim pain. 
matters at once, bui, 1 wanted to tesseyoun 
daughter. I wanted to know which’ was the, 
greater with her~—bher love:far my: lad; or the 
confounded Danecourt pride.” 

‘And the. love: conquered’ Fxank said, 
joyously, ‘ Unele, will: yeushake handa with; 
me 2 You know I wasalways a favyousite with 


Humphrey Daneconrt offered hishand ine 
dazed wey, 

“It. ia adl-all very: wonderfel! but: I—D 
don’t seo how I am benefited by—by this 
change of hnabands.”” 

“Don’t you?’ remarked: hia. brother, 
«Let me tell yon, then, The Tomers will be: 
freed from encumbrances, and much of the 
old:state revived. The. title,my deez boy, I 
am sorry $0 aay, must fall om me; bui you're 
welcome to it. I shall return to Austradia to 
settle my affains,;; and then, 13 separasion fram 
Frank ia not to be thought-of, I shall come 
back like the proverbissd peany, and settle hore 
— an . the yonDg: pe How will 
thaé anit agman, may dear, I hope you.are 
satisfied 2" 

She made him no: answer; but, ényning to 
her happy young husband, hid>her binsbing, 
radiant face upon his breast. 

“Frank! Prenk!” she whispered; ‘‘ can you 
ever forget my pride? I thought) I waa sacni- 

ing so muck, when it was you who gave all! 
Husband ! dear husband! how much I will 
try to repay you for all your genezous 
goodneas!” 

“Don’t talk like thas, swenthaar$! Have 
you nos given me yourself, the richest and 
grestest boon on earth? And yow you have 
nothing te do hut to lowa, me always.as 
do.now!l Wad s.chaw ged and bumble dasiing 


you have grown!” holding. her:frosa hina, the | P® 


better te aee her face, 

She laughed. 

‘“‘ The change bag bean wade by Love's Con- 
tral! Dear PADS, you fongive.we 208? a 


The wedding tour occupied a considerable | 
time, the young people travelling with Sir 
Sebert to Australia; Humphrey Damegonrt 
i at pe 

8 Was .ge% awey from nd. for 
ewhile, nos caring to face Cathbers Crosa io 
his rage and. ointment, 

The banker weadike.one gone mad when he. 
found higs,;prey h cenaren } him; and Miss 
Sarah did no¢ find living -with bim pleasané in 
those days. 

Bat. before the returm of the Danecanrta he 
consmacted dipbtheria, which cnded fatally io 
less than forty-eighs hours; so. that, when, 
Dagmer re-entered hen » there was not 
one. dxop of bitterness in her over-fowing 


c had 
: . = hi ;. that she. : 
‘Toows came and went, bringing a cag wanted it hit, he wonldn't. have fought a.dnel 


along with them; and, relieved from 
pecumiary troubles, Humphrey 


I might have eimplified| 


Dagmar’s children could rma akouk the grey 
terraces and pleasantiwalks, he and Sip Beker 
vied to spoil the youngsters. 

As for Dagmar, as. she look: into her: hns- 
band's handsome, happy fane; se: cam bnt 








thank Heaven thatshe bowad herself te Levn’s 
Conrron, - 
(Tan: BND.) 
FACETIZ. 


—_—_— 


WHEN 2 man's: coat-isigatting sa littl.old:is 


teased | maybe tumned. The older: his: brain ia the 


less:exeuse there is for its being turned. 

‘Way, what's the matter thig morasing, 
Tom?” Canghta- cold; that'sell”” ‘ Yee, 
T saw you after one last night, with-your ‘coas 
off; F thought you'd catch it,” 

Ixy Mrmortam.—Sick Husband: ‘Will yon 
sea that my grave is kept green?’ Wife: 
‘“* Yes, indeed, love; I'll baye you buried: in 
the Evergreen Cometery, where they make a 
specialty of keeping graves green withont extra 
charge. 


Max or Faw Worps.—Jollyfeiow (after an 
absence): ‘Hello, Meak! Maried net ” 
Megk (sadly) : “ No ;,n0s marrie aint 1 : 


fellow (after another absence): ‘‘ 


Married yet?” Meak (sadly); “ Yos; mex- 
ried yet.” 

A Rep-Lerrern Dax.—Steapger.; ‘* Why,ere 
those girls. go, merry ?”: Native: “They 


belong, to. the Coaserwatory of Magia, and ik 
hea joat been annonaced that the mau whe 
writes the ‘Forlorn Hope Ten-Fiager: Exer- 
cise’ is.dead/’ 

Porrrsos v. Lavrens.—First: Little Girl: 
“ My pa is a greateoouncilman, amd gives con- 
tracts for sewers andthings, Hwvery body has 
heand of: him,” Second Little Giel: “ My 
pais am editorial writer on a greak RewspApeN, 
andhelps to meke history. Everybody will 
hear of him when he dies.” 


facturer (passenger in fastexprese train 

is stepping & i “What are sos 
striking those wheels for?” Man with hem- 
mer: ‘To ses if they are ecound!yet” Car. 


wheel Manufacturer (nervouely): ‘Well, 
please don’t hit ’em quite-co hard.” 
No Great Apvanrace—Mr. Highlive (look; 


ing up from the paper): ‘Well, well! won- 
ders will never cease! Phey’ve got so now 
that they can ph in colors.” Mra. 
Hightive.( — gZ ot dasa B BFS aca te 

ear, you’ your pictare m before 
the old process is eeeeaoned.” 

A Morstna Saue,—Chemist: “Ah! Gaod 
morning, Mr. Otapatran. Haven't seen an 
since you went. to, housekeeping.” Mer. Old- 
tron: “No, Have you more-of that 
Digestive Enforcer you. used to, eell_me?'” 
“Yeg, six. Howmuch?” ‘I want sbonie 
quart.” ‘Yea, sir. Gone hack to boarding, 1 
presume.” 

Prowesgionat, Counrgsms.=- Aesor (ig.comnity 
town): “I hope you won't objest to,announs- 
ingin your paper that this will probably be 
the lant chance to see me ontgide af the great. 
cities, as I recrived: am offcr, from the 
iuyceum Theatre for next season at £100 a 
week,” Editor: ‘I'lk print it with, pleasure, 
Aud, by the way, please, annonnee from the. 
atage that now ig the tims to aubsqribe for the 
Eatonswill Trumpet, as I have received, an,offer 
of £1,000.a week.to. ran, the London Times, 

A Quzrr Famtny.—Aceording to a news 
item, two yeung men recently fought.o.dael 
for the hand of a young lady, and as neither 
was wounded, inl. refused: ta have either, 
saying that ‘eke didn’t want a man who 
qoulda’t hit a barn: in her family.’ Whereupon 
one of the young man said if he. had known 

“4 *a barn in her family, and 


for-her; because a bor. in the.family-ic ag 





pregsing : 
feemed to grow young egain. And whan; 


much out of place asa family inthe barn.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Queen hag signified her intention of 
paying & short visit to Wales. on the 22nd of 
Auguet when on her way north, The arrange- 
ments have not, yes been completed, but it is 
expeated that Her Majosty during her stay in 
the Principality, will occupy Pale, the Welsh 
seat of Mr. H. B. Robertson. Pale is situate 
on the Des, not far from the Lake of Bala, 
and. is. ag, retired, in. position. as, even our 
solitude-loving Monarch could desire, 

As for the flowers last Drawing Room, says. 
Modern Society, it really would take. a post or 
a painter to find words to do them justice! 
Sueh.roses, of every shade, from: yan 
son, radiant pink, and golden yellow, to 
purest white; such, dainty knots of forget- 
me-nots, pansies, margnerites, or lilacs, mixed. 
with waving graeses and leaves of freshest 
green; and such'triamphs of costly horticul- 
Tongeanee URS Wests Geing andes cons Re 

were & wi out to see 
shprsiaizea! — —_ 

Tue Prinee of Wales, it is reported, has 
been persuaded by the Marquis of Hartington 
to visit the noted Derbyshire health. resort, 
Buxton, in the. course of the summer, and 
His, Royal. Highness:will be the gnest of the: 
aged: Duke of Devonshire at his princely 

Chataworth. Should the rumour 
poems —~ the ong will. have = “a 
tunity of comparing, scenery and air 
the Pesk ceanty with. those of Homburg, 
which he has helped.so much te belster up, 
It will be a. h thing for our home-cnre 
pleces if this new departure of the Royalties 
be — & greater recognition of their 
virtues, 

Wrxpsor is looking forward eagerly to the 
return of Princess Christian to Cumberland 
Lodge, this month, Her Royal, Highness: ia 
a great deal better, and was: able to enjoy:the 
celebration of her eldest daughter's twentieth: 
birthday, at Homburg; where the Empress 
Frederick took care that it should be a; day of 
rejoicing for ber niece and namesake, and, the 
. i weather made the Tannus country: 


An exhibition of histari¢ 


8. was opened. 
a few days ago in Paris, 


& contains gloves 


from the time of the Romans, as. well pond 


ancient French and English gloves. A 

the latter are to be found three whiok 
were worn by Queen Elizabeth, and these show 
thas Queen; Bess had a. hand like x 


powerfalman, Tojudgefrom'this exhibition; | 


is appears that small hands belong to modern 
times, at all gloves of férmer periods 
are of unusual size, The largest and smallest 
modern glove worn by living crowned ladies 
poseeeot raichoematnehobtren val 

° among Royal 
of Spain the present day-is. the Queen Ragent 

Miss Datias Yorxz has-had the advantaga 
of censulting the. Princess: of Wales per. 
sonally: on the arrangements: for her ap- 
peachibe marriage with the Duke of Port- 
and. There is no doubt that the wedding 
will be the event of the: season, and. already 
there is desperate intriguing to cbtain a 
ticket ‘for the ceremony. Both the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have promised to be: 
present; together with other: members of the 
Royal Family, and the event has brought 
consolation to the heart of many a West-end 
modiste whore views of the prospects of the. 
season were anything but pleasant, 

Taw Empress Frederick and her daugliters 
are often to be seen in the streets of Homburg, 
when out. sh The weather is exceed- 
ingly mild and fine, and the Royal party 
frequently undertake long walka or drives: to 
the neighbouring woods, to the latter of whieh 
Princess Victoria distingnishes herself by 
driving a splendid four-in-hand of black 
horsea from the Royal stad with great 


STATISTICS. 


Tur best cutting timber from an oak comes 
atthe age of 150 years. After thia the tree 
rots at the core faster than it grows outside. 
There are 280 kinds of oak.in the world. 

Tr bee jnet been discovered that ont of 25 000 
native Kanakas in the island of Noumea, 4,000 
are afflicted with leprosy of the worst sort. 
Efforts to stop the scourge are under way. 

AvsrnaLi bas jast made-to a projected rail- 
way a grant of 16,000,000 acres, or 20,000 acres: 
a mile, The grant to the Pacific railway in 
the United States amounted to about 6 400 
acres & mile, 

Tue first oi] well waa bored less than thirty- 
years ago; the present annual production in 
America and: Russia, ia 2,000,000,000 gallons, 
which goes through 7,000 miles of pipe lines, 
employs a fleet of 150 tank steamers, and has 
displaced coal on nearly 1,000 locomotives 
and steamers. 

Tae postal telegraph system in England is 
operated ata continual loss, Last year the 
receipts were £6,000,leas than expenses, and 
there was, besides, the interests on eighty: 
millions of investment to pay. Since 1872 
the net loss upon the telegraph department of 
the post office hasbeen over £3,300,000. 





GEMS. 


In learning anythivg, as little as possible 
should be proposed to the mind first, 

ArFuicTion is the school of virtue; it cor- 
rects levity, and interrupts the confidence of 
sinning. 

A MAN must be excessively stupid, as. well 
as uncharitable, who believes there is no 
virtue but on. his own side, 

Iris sufficiently humiliating to our nature 
to reflect that.cur knowledge.is but ag a.riva- 
let, our ignorance aa the:sea, 

Icnorance, with indifferency for truth, is 
nearer to it, than. opinion with ungrounded 
inclination, which is the great source of error. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brrr Patties may be made of cold meat, by 


‘mincing and seasoning beef as directed above, 


and baking ina rich poff paste in patty-tins. 
Lemon Puppine.—Six ounces of melted but 
ter; pour it over the same quantity of sugar; 


stir it well, until cold. Grate the rind. of a. 


lange lemon, amd. add, to if eight eggs well 
beaten; and the -jaice of two: lemons; stir all 
together; and bake with puff paste, around 
edges of dish. 

Barr Roiis.—Minee the remains of. seme 
cold roast or boiled beef tolerably fine, with a 
small amount of its own fat ; add a seasoning 


of pepper, salf, and chopped herbs; pnt: the. 


whale into a rall.of puff paste, and bake for 
halfan:hour, or rather longer should the rolf 
be very large. 

Crsxamon Resxs.—One.cup of mashed pota- 
toes, one of hop yenst, amd three eggs. Mix 
Scidan ene tablenpnonde 

, one tablespoonfal of ground cinnamon 
and flour.to make a. stiff Lat it rise, 
make it into small cakes, and putin buttered 
— Mgr ag - rag ge butter, 
sprinkle thickly sugar cinnamon, 
Bake ina quick oven. * 

Rouisp Jerry Caxe —One cup of sugar and 
twoeggs well beaten together. ‘Then add two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Mix one and a. half 
teaspoonful of baking 
half cups flour, add this to the eggs and sugar. 
Do not stir much after adding flour. Flavour 
vith teaspoonful lemon or vanilla; bake in a 
dripping-pan in ® quick oven; when cool 


light add half a cup of | 


powder with one and a | of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Action and self-renunciation lead alika to 
happiness; for he who either acts or denies 
himeelf reaps the harvests of both virtues. 
Right action, undertaken heedless of conse- 
quences, ig indeed renunciation, 


In a troubled state, we must do ag in foul 
weather upon the Thames, not think to cnt 
Cireotly through, so that the boat may be 
quickly fall of water, but rise and fall, as the 
waves do, and giveas much as we conveniently 
can, 

As. I, was.at, my window, says a modern 
writer, I saw the stars, and that vast finma- 
ment in which the Lord had placed'them. [ 


‘could nowhere discover the columns on which 


the Master had supported this immense varlt, 
and yet the heavens did not fall. 

A sMooTH. sea never made a skilfol mariner, 
neither do: uninterrupted prosperity and euc- 
ceas qnalify one for usefulness.a2nd happiness. 
The storms of adversity, like thase of the 
ocean, arouse the facnities and excite the in- 


‘vention, prudence, skill, and fortitude of the 


voyager; TLhemartyrs of ancient times, in 
bracing their minds to outward calamities, 
acquired's laftiness. af purposes and a moral 
heroism worth a lifetime of softness and 
security. 

Any woman who does not carry a halo of 
good’ feeling and desire to make everybody 
contented-about her wherever sabe goes—an, 
atmosphere of grace, merey, and. peace,.of at 
least six feet radins, which wraps every 
human being upon whom she voluntarily 
bsstows her presence, and so flatters him with 
the comfortable thought, that she is rather 
glad he isalive than otherwise, isn’t worth the 
trouble of talking to, as a woman; she may 
do wellenough to hold discussions with. 

Buyma Staves ry Mprecco.—We often 
visited, the alave-market, which is, I think, the 
raost interesting sight in Morocco. We had 
all read the fearful accounts, which the press 
of Tangier is so fond of repeating, of the ter- 
rible doings of slavery in Morocco, and I must 
confess were.most pleasantly surprised, We 
wentvery often tothe market, but never saw 
sneh sights-as children ed: from their 
parents, though we,saw thenr sold together in, 
the; lot.’ Nor did wease many other things of 
which we have read. In fact, the slaves wore 
@ wonderfully contented, even cheerfal, ex- 
pression while the sale was ing. We 
were. much amused at watching one young 
woman—who, by the way, was.rather hand- 
some—alter her expression from sulkinese 
when an.old, Moor, was looking at. her, to chear- 
fulness. when a handsome young man began 
his- inspection. So there is coyness even in 
the wild deserts from which these slaves 
come. In fact, far from basing « painfal sight, 
we found: it rather amusing than, otherwmige, 
and I'do not know that we are more hard. 
hearted than the generality of mankind. This 
Twill say, that I would far rather bea slave 
‘in Moreceo than: a.peasant. From what, too, 
Lsaw of sltyes‘out of themarket they ap- 
pear not to have such a bad time, of it, and in 
many houses. enjoy more liberty than paid: 
servants, Of conyse there is trnth in many of 
the fearful stories we hear of ill-treatment, 
‘but, again, Eknow an old Moor npon whose 
death all the property goes by will to his 


slaves. It ianot that is sobad; it is 
the ki ing thet slavery neecssitates and 
the. ter long, journey over. the scorching 


Dg. , 
desert; but, of course, to put. down this kid- 
napping ‘we must aim at slavery direct. Tho 
market is mostly from the Soudan— 
not the Sondan as we call Nobia, bat the 
Soudan that lies. south of the Sahara, and east 

Senegambia, an enormous district of sand 
—bnt if is notatall an uncommon sight to see 
white slaves in the market, Moors and Arabs, 
The: prices. average from 3 to 4 pounds & 
head: for: all 








dexterity, whereas the Princesses: 
follow in a pony-cartingg 


spread onthe jeHy; and roll it. It: is. nice 
poked in jelly ting, 


varieties, though 
elderly female knocked down for abont twelve 
shillings, much to her disgust. : 


' We Baw one. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Bryouam.—1l. Externally. 2. It is quite imma- 
terial. 


T. A. H—A new German process is stated to be 
bo wy but it is very expensive. There is no simple 
meth 


A Lover or THE Reaper.—1. Itiatorn up. 2. “My 
Lady’s Lovers” appeared in Nos, 955 to 969 ; 15 Nos. in 
all. Post free, Is. 8d. 

M H. B.—We can only recommend the constant use 
of the tweezers. All Ss pee are dangerous, and 
shaving leaves an unsightly blue mark in time. 

A. @ O.—1. The fees amount to about ten shillings, 
and twenty-one days’ notice must be given. 2. Seven 
days, and the fees amount to about two pounds seven- 
teen shillings. 

Ex.ie.—1. Ask him plainly or write to him, and = 
him you want to know what his intentions 
2. Golden Auburn. 8. Wants practice. 4. Amelia 


© beloved "; Adelaide, “purity”; Harry, “rich at 
home,” 
R. N. D.—We cannot countenance anything clandes- 


tine. Write to the girl frankly to her own e and 
see her parents. If you love her and want to marry 
her it must be known some day, and however secret 
you may wish to be you will be found out in time, 


G. H. 8.—An excellent remedy for preserving the —_~ 
and preventing it from ee | Komen | uing grey, ts 
the following: Pat some an 
earthenware pipkin, cover aes with 0 Sune ‘oil, and keep 
hot for some hours, both odour and colour will be ex- 
tracted by the oil. Apply the oil to the hair, 


Dora Atston.—1l. The Princess Beatrice was married 
to Prince yf of Battenberg on the 23rd of July, 1885. 
2. Josephine is the feminine of Joseph, means an 
addition, Lydia ‘“‘a princess,” Ellen ‘‘ fruitful,” Janet 
from John, ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ Charles * * strong.” 

’ Owen “ well-descended.’ 3 Simply to 
Sadi Siena eth gull puny Ok Soden: 


F. L. W.—Undoubtedly it is good to read, mark, 
learn, but better to inwardly digest, better to think 
one hour than to read ten without thinkicg. Thinking 
is to reading (if the book has anything in it) what ~~ 
and sunshine are toseed cast into the ground. Toread 
is to collect information, te think is to bring 
power to gain that information. 


Maccrs.—1l. Tied with whitedrab, tied with brown, 
hazel, tied with black dark brown. 2. Gladys is the 


= form of Claudia, a Roman proper name 5 ey 

eans beloved, Henrietta. from Henry, a rich lord. 
Satety and fidelity. 4. We wish we we ona. We don't 
believe there is any. Perhaps the > itd will even ant 
of the habit. Do not let it lie on its back more 


you can help. 
G. C. 8.—The sulphur and water, for the eradication 
of dandraff, — wtb 

- one nful of 


Ustovep One.—Your husband aires sufferin; 
from extreme debility. Let him go to a hospital a 
once. He probably Sequines plenty of milk (say a quart 
and a-half a day) and nourishing food. -liver oil is 
thing in all wasting disorders, and can 
certainly do him no harm. 2. The cheapest by far and 
most effectual is to send it toadyers. 3. It isa difficult 


the influence of His teachings, and he and 
were converted to Christianity. = was Zaccheus 
said, after his conversion, ‘‘ Behold, Lord, half 
my goods I give to the poor; and ~j. I have 
thing from any man by false’ accusation, I res' 
fourfold.” 2. See Luke, chapter xix, verse 3. 
G. P.—1. The climate of Manitoba, Pn ad 
cold in winter, but is occasionally hot in summer. 
severity of winter weather in mitigated by a 
dry atmosphere, 2. vs 2 2 is me capital of 
province, which is weH suppl educational 
ee. It has three co mee John’s eS of 
England), St. Boniface (Roman Catholic), and Kildonan 
(Preabyterian)—a convent, and many common and 
parish schools. Every bond fide settler receives one home- 
stead or a free grant of 160 acres of land. All kinds of 
garden vegetables, as well as cereals, are easily raised. 
P. T. H.—The “Pilgrim's Progress” was written 
John Bunyan during his twelve years’ Fa A. | 
gaol at Bedford, to which he was sent for ig in 
di ement with the views of “had an, Church. 


lye 
Lear 
Tr 


fe E 


i 


His book, as is well known, has immense sale. 
He wrote other works; among t ‘One Thing is 
Needful” and “Grace Abounding mate, tee Ohiel at 


Sinners.” He was brought up in the AK his father, 
who was a brazier or tinker. At the age of nineteen he 

married a religious wife, and at twenty-five joined the 
Baptist church at Bedford. On his discharge from g.ol 
he renewed his preaching with marked success, one 
died in 1688, in the sixty. diut year of his age. 
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D. C.—We suggest the purchase of a guide book for} Maup.—A widow wears her weeds for a year, and 
another year. 


bm se in view. we have not the 
e many details desired. 


lage —Opticians are generally preferred, because they 
make a study of the science of Bm = are regard 
as more skilful than tioners, though 
both may derive their knowledge aes the same 
sources. 


M. C. L.—To cook soft crabs, take off the a, wash, 
wipe, and open them, and after removing the 3 

part and sand bag, season inside and outside 

and cayenne pepper: then close them, and fry in 
Se is a light brown on both sides. 


D. T. H.—You are at ihesty te teens the enengent 
if you feel inclined to do so. A and passionate 
temper is not a desirable gitt, “and its eect exhibi- 
tion towards yourself for trivial causes should admonish 
_—< the danger to be encountered a 

‘ate with that of the young man ref 


space to spare 


sal’ 


fresh 
Send 


Poor Litty.—If the attentions have been 
for any length of time it is the duty of her 
brother to ask him plainly, but civilly, 
tions are, because it is manifestly un’ 


ing on 

ther or 

eg his inten- 
to the 


P. T. S.—The making of glass 
— antiquity, and no trustwo. 
Ho gy as to whom the honour 
belongs. The oldest s; 
has been po nay ee 
blowing years ago. 
pottery at that early age in the world’ 'a history. 


THE WALL BETWEEN. 


She wanders forth at the early day, 
Over the green and dewy way, 


Seeking the clematis white as snow, 
Over the fences rambling low. 


Young Colin, on the other side, 
Mows the meadow sweet and wide, 


Sores awhile his oho to whet 
where the maiden lingers yet. 


They talk of daisies and growing corn, 
Of the new-mown hay, on that dewy morn ; 


» his a in a tender glow, 
ghee over the clematis bending low, 


He ks, she seeking his ice to shun : 
“Why may not cur bast dow adaswant” 


She softly answers: “‘ How may that be? 
There's a wall between us, don’t you see?” 


He leaps the wall with a lithesome bound, 
His strong axuns clasp the saad maiden round. 


She whis: low, with blushing brow : 
“Uhese te uo wall between us Eee.” DOr 


F. N. 8.—Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived, 
the apparently unimportant events of life succeed each 
other; as the snow gathers so are our habits formed. 
No one action creates, however it may exhibit, a man’s 
pest may hurl an a 


passion, acting the elements of 
a Serenh cee chive’ br aie of 
and m' ces 
truth and virtue. 


P. M. L.—1. Eo. hope, Guin, Go beueth of Oo Weed 
India group, is long, narrow, and sligh' oa. The 
entire coast line about 2,200 E miles. The 
proach te the shores is rendered di ditfalt and danger: 
by the reefs and shallows, which extend 
Santen p maes tate the ote, « Bat But thou h the ew 
, Cu over two clu 
sheltered landin, 2. Havana has one of “the beet | cue” 
harbours in the West Indies, 
serious mind more 
than to look upon a 


E. 8. G.—There is nothing to a 
soothing and consolato village 
church on the summit o perme ee: its Pe ata 


tower rising above ev the idea of a 
triarch overlooking the Ww pleasant 
n to hear the bells ringing forth their summons to 

h, and listening to 


Come unto Me, ye that 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest?” 
SS Foe ane dé ona in India about 
five thousand years ago. In the ~~ FAS, 
ee eee ost the same as in 


and the combatants determined what place t e to move by 


the throw of a die. yon’, 
reduced to a contest between two = 

element of chance was discarded. the third, or 
modern period, some changes were made in the funda- 
mental laws of the game, in: the ‘powers of the 
queen and bishop, and the introduction of castling. 
Alone among games its use has been sanctioned by the 
priesthood of all beliefs, Catholic, Protestant, B: 


then goes into half mourning for 


Patry.—l. It should be as near the lady’s right hand 
as possible, and next to the tea-urn hd teapot. The lady 
should sit while p tea. 2. It is correct to ask 
them to sit down. It is not at dinliane & rise on 
such occasions. 3. Very good. 


Wiriz.—1. It should always be worn in the dressing- 
room and in the nursery, and may be worn in morn- 
ing generally till after breakfast. 2. It would be good 
enough if you would drop the affected habit of lores 
2. the wrong way. Please write separately 
e. 
W. E G.—The first century began with the first 
of the year1. The second century he the 
day of the year 101. The nineteenth century began 
with the first day of tho sw 1801. The nineteenth 
century will close with the last day of the year 1900, 
oot any twentieth century will begin with the first day 
ol L 
V. D, A.—An excellent cement for mounting geological 
specimens is prepared by m in an trou Pot egal 
| Kove of common pitch and gutta-percha. It may be 
ept liquid under water, or solid, to be melted when 
wanted for roy It —s pve Doe 
firmly to wood, stone, reelain, iv 
leather, woollen, cotton, and and tne fhcknn ree 
EZ. L. B.—There a: many freckle-removing 
7 yolene authorities that it 


remedies recommended b; 

becomes a dificult matter to say which is the most 
a 7 oa, the yg mixture 

spoken glow: erms 

an seas tak tod sour male it it stad twelve 

hours, strain iy tive or thece Umes a day. 


whaciid Manet 
the signal, 


adapts hostess rises and 
the ladies leave the drawing: 


'ayche is 
Beloved, ‘' Belov'’d.” Specificis the 
accent being on the second syllable, thas epecisia.” 
F. C. C.—Yes, in an extended signification, natural 
osiunes Wale ‘ho pesaliest- 


L 


The expression, ‘“‘I will die in the last 
aitch” ta asribed ts Willan of Orang According t> 


“There is one certain means means by w! which [ can be sure 
eps eae" s will die in the ‘last 


Frep.—Metall 


causes, and any.one who professes to have . q sure 
cure” re” is either very ignorant or an impostor. For the 
it cases there is no remedy, a the 

prompt and Sore 7 of the knife 
ds of a skilf > oe 2. You will need a little 
more than 6,789 of three-quarter-inch rope to 
—- cover your cone. 3. A car wheel, exactly 








feet four inches in diameter at the t where 
it touches the rail, will turm a very li! over 504 
times In a mile. 
Tae Lowpon map Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 


Aut Back Nomsers, Parts and VotumEs in 
naire all booksellers. Rae 
ce, post 


NOTICE.—Part 327, Now Ready, price 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LII., bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
e@ Avv Lerrers "hia 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 334, Stran 
tit We cannot undertake to return rajected manu- 
scripts. 
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